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It 



As ibis life is a preparation for eternity, so is Edacation 



a preparation for this life ; and that Education alone is 
valuable w^ich answers these great primary objects." 



Bishop Shobt. 




PBEFAOE. 



The following treatise is introductory to a larger 
and more comprehensive work upon the same sub- 
ject, now in the course of preparation. Though 
very much that is valuable has already been written 
respecting Education, there still is abundant room 
for thought and action in this important sphere. 
Notwithstanding the efforts that have been made to 
remove obstacles from the pathway of the teacher, 
there are yet many difEculties which impede his 
progress and detract from the success of his exer^ 
tions. It is the author's object in this essay to 
suggest means by which some of these difficulties 
may be overcome; and if any of his suggestions 
shall be found profitable, in however small a degree, 
to any of those to whom the education of the young 
is entrusted, he will be n^ost amply rewarded for 
his labour. 

George 0. Cutler. 

BroomhUl House, Shefiield, 
January f 1862. 
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THE 

PHILOSOPHY OF INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION, 

ANCIENT AND MODERN. 



PART I. 



1. The pammount importance and necessity of 
education for the advancement of the human intellect 
are almost universallj acknowledged. Experience 
proves that man is capable of becoming a happier, a 
more useful and a more virtuous being, if his faculties 
and tendencies be properly fostered and developed, 
than if they be left to nature's working alone ; and 
education, therefore, from the dawn of civilization to 
the present day, has not only occupied the attention 
of parents, but has also been a subject of most inter- 
esting inquiry both to the philosopher and the legis- 
lator ; and all that science and art have been able to 
devise and money to command has been made tribu- 
tary to the elucidation of the problem. 

2. And yet, if we look at the state of society 
around us, it is evident that the results obtained are 
by no means commensurate with the care, energy, 

B 
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time, and capital bestowed, and that even now we 
neither all agree as to the ends of education nor 
know the best means of securing them witli certainty. 
It is true that much valuable fruit has already been 
gathered from the field of educational enquiry ; but 
that that field is yet far from being so cultivated as 
to yield a harvest proportionate to the moral and 
intellectual wants and claims of our age is every- 
iirhere among enlightened men a subject of deep and 
just complaint. 

8. The causes of this deficiency may be referred 
partly to incidental circumstances over which the 
teacher has no control, and which not unfrequently 
counteract and paralyse the best-directed endeavours, 
— and partly to the very limited knowledge we pos- 
sess of the mental operations: for since we have not 
yet attained to any just apprehension of the nature 
of that wonder of wonders, the human mind, — and 
probably never shall do so, — it follows that the means 
can never be distinctly ascertained by which its powers 
and faculties may be brought to their highest state 
of development. 

§ 1. But although a perfect system of education is 
beyond the reach of finite intelligence, there are never- 
theless many causes of imperiection which are not 
hidden from the view, and which, if judicious mea- 
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sures be adopted^ may be overcome. The principal 
of these causes may be found in the following facts ; — 
I. The general idea of education it defective, 
II. The majority of educators are not the right men 

in the right place, 
III. Education is a science of experience, 
TV. Intellectual education is both ill-understood and 

< badly-conducted. 
With regard to the first two points I must, in order 
not to overstep the limits of a preliminary essay, con- 
fine myself to a few general observations. I shall, 
however, elucidate the third by a brief review of the 
history of education, and then enlarge more fully 
upon the fourth, believing that upon a correct deve- 
lopment of our intellectual faculties and their proper 
direction to such, objects as are truly worthy of their 
regard^ our moral life is mainly dependent. 

I. The general idea of education is defective, 

1. It requires no proof that the happiness, useful- 
ness, and virtue of man are not so much the con- 
sequence of great attainments in knowledge as of 
the eqiuil and harmonious development of his mental, 
moral, and active nature. That system of education 
alone is worthy to be adopted which disciplines man 
as a whole, — his body, mind, and heart, — all of which 
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have the most intimate relation to each other. Phy- 
sical discipline alone is but the training of the animal, 
the formation of an athlete; intellectual discipline 
alone, but the creation of a theorist; moral disci- 
pline alone, little more than the production of a mor- 
bid sentimentalist. It is easy enough to a()count for 
the phenomena which surround us in society by con- 
sidenng how defective and partial is the training to 
which multitudes are subjected: for how can the 
balance be preserved if one part of our nature be 
cultivated to the prejudice of the others, or if two 
parts of it be exercised to the neglect of the third ? 
Is not he the most abject of slaves who is a prey to 
the tyranny of appetite, ease, or lust, and whose body 
is not in subjection to his mind ? Or does he fare 
much better who, in the mad eagerness to be intellect- 
ually great, recklessly and contemptuously ignores 
the conditions of the tenure of his physical strength, 
and, consuming his capital without care for the future, 
falls a victim to disease and not un frequently to 
death itself, ere he has gained even the meridian of 
life? Or what shall we say of him who martyrs 
his body for the good of his ^oul, and spurns the 
exercise of those faculties of mind which God has 
given to preserve the spidt from self-deception, 
despotism, and fanaticism ? 
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d. Man is placed in the world to live neither for 
the body alone nor for his mind alone. Neither 
the strong and healthy and vigorous man, with a 
mind as weak and undeveloped as his bodilj frame 
is powerful, — nor the world-famed philosopher who 
lives, like Thales, among the stars, forgetful of 
things sublunary, — nor yet once more the I'eligious 
devotee who spends his days in ipactive contempla- 
tion, and looks upon his duty to God and his duty 
to his neighbour and to himself as separate things, — 
lives up to his position ih the scale of created beings. 
Body, mind, and soul,— each has its own peculiar func- 
tions to perform, and its own capacity for improvement. 

And though in this essay I am treating more 
especially of the education of the intellectual powers 
of the mind, yet I would not be thought to have 
lost sight of the necessity of paying a due regard 
to the proper development of the physical powers, 
much less of the duty of teaching the young to live 
not for this world alone, and of leading them 
to know and to fear and to love Him from Whom 
alone they have received all that they have now, and 
to Whom they must look for all that they hope for 
hereafter. 

3. It is quite true that anything like a compre- 
hensive knowledge of religious truth required a state 
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of development of the reflective and reasoning facul- 
ties of the mind which is not to be found in chil- 
dren, — an activity of those faculties of which they are 
not capable. But still, as soon as children begin to 
know almost anything, and to exercise their reason^* 
ing powers upon the common objects within their 
knowledge, so soon may they be taught at any rate 
so much of religion as is necessary for their age and 
circumstances. I consider it, therefore, a matter, of 
the highest importance that the teacher should endea- 
vour, looking up for divine assistance, to excite an 
interest in religion at an early period of life, in order 
that, when the powers of the mind become more 
matured, it may be a subject of voluntary study. 

4. The Church of England has supplied her 
children with an invaluable exposition of the funda- 
mental truths of our religion, — a compendium of 
knowledge and of duty which, in the hands of a 
judicious parent or teacher who has the real interest 
of the child at heart, is capable of being used with 
the most beneficial results. I do not and I cannot 
approve of the system so frequently adopted of cram- 
ming the minds of the young with a mass of maxims, 
precepts, and doctrinal learning, — knowledge which, 
since it is far above the level of their intellectual 
capacity, is totally unintelligible to them, and the 
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compulsory acquisition of which only tends to make 
religion altogether distasteful. But I would suggest 
that a careful and pains-taking couise of instruction 
in the elements of religion, as they are set forth in 
our Church-Catechism, accompanied hy plain and 
simple explanation, will lay a good foundation of 
religious faith and knowledge upon which a firm and 
solid superstructure of religious life may in after- 
years be reared. It is not enough to teach children 
the difference between right and wrong merely in a 
moral or social point of view; it is not enough to 
teach them to obey their parents, to speak the truth, 
to act honestly and justly, and kindly, and cour- 
teously, merely for moral or social reasons: their 
consciences are at a very early period capable of re- 
ceiving conviction when they have neglected or failed 
in their duty, and they should be further instructed, 
therefore, in the knowledge of God, and taught that 
it is He Who made and preserves them. Who gives 
them all they have, and upon Whom they must de- 
pend for all they want, — that they must pray to Him, 
love Him, honour, worship, and obey Him, for that 
He sees their every act, hears their every word, knows 
their every thought, and looks for this grateful return 
at their hands. 
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5. The docility of the disposition of childhood 
is peculiarly favourable to the inculcation of the sim- 
ple truths of religion ; though, so far as I have been 
able to judge, I am compelled to think that the 
majority of parents and teachers — even among those 
who are themselves piously disposed, — take but little 
pains to convey distinct ideas upon this all-important 
subject to the minds of those under their care. Why 
it is so is to me utterly unaccountable ; for it is the 
neglect of an opportunity which occurs but once in a 
life, and which, if allowed to slip away, can never be 
recalled. 
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PART II. 



II. The majority of Educators jare not the right m^n 

in the right plac^, 

1. It is at once evident that such an education as 
I hare described will require a higher class of educa- 
tors, with regard both to mental and moral acquire- 
ments, than those who are merely able to commu- 
nicate knowledge. The great requisite in an educator 
is the knowledge of human nature, familiarity with 
the motives, tendencies, and workings of the mind 
and heart under training. The mysteries of the 
youthful mind should, therefore, be to such a one 
an object of close, continued, and practical study 
and special investigation ; for this important know- 
ledge can only be secured by long and careful 
observation, and the exercise of that invaluable but 
uncommon virtue, self-command. It is necessary, 
moreover, that the teacher should possess not only an 
accumte knowledge of the various subjects included 
in the educational curriculum, but also a clear and 
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comprehensive view of those important truths which 
constitute the hasis of religion and morality, and firm 
and decided notions respecting them. He will thus 
he enabled to instil into the minds of his pupils those 
principles and precepts which are the only trust- 
worthy guides along the journey of life ; while with 
respect to general opinions he will exercise care and 
moderation lest he should communicate a bias which 
might in any way mislead them or retard their pro- 
gress. He should also possess a peculiar sympathy 
with the wants and weaknesses of the young, and a 
simplicity in imparting his ideas. 

2. It is indeed greatly to be* feared that there are 
but few out of the numerous class of those to whom 
the business of education is entrusted, who are en- 
dowed with the qualifications I have enumerated, — 
indispensable though they are to a right discharge 
of the duties of instructors. And yet am I requir- 
ing too much when I say that the educators of our 
children should be thus fitted for the all-important 
task which they undertake ? Is the mere possession 
of a University degree, or even the attainment of 
high academical distinction, a sufl&cient proof of -a 
man's suitableness to make a good instructor? It 
is one thing to have learning; it is quite another 
to be able to impart that learning; and it by no 
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means follows that he who has knowledge is capable 
of teaching it. In fact it not unfrequently happens 
that men of comparatively speaking limited acquire- 
ments are much more able instructors than those 
\^ith whom, in point of knowledge, they are not for 
one moment worthy of being compared. 

3. Of the necessity of insisting upon the pos- 
session of all due moral and intellectual qualifications 
by those who devote themselves to this most respon- 
sible profession, it is impossible to speak too strongly. 
The impressions received and the opinions formed by 
us in youth remain with us in a greater or less degree 
through life. They may be modified, but they are 
with very great difficulty entirely shaken off. And 
therefore It is that I say that he who takes upon 
himself the education of youth takes upon himself 
a most serious and solemn duty, the difficulties and 
responsibilities of which are, in this age of the world, 
for the most part by far too lightly considered. 
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PART III. 



III. Education is a science of experience. 

m 

1. Every science which is not based upon general 
and necessary laws or axioms, but, like that of edu- 
cation, upon an induction of facts or upon principles 
which are derived from experience, cannot be exempt 
from error, but is ever subject to modification and 
change according to the different aspects under which 
it has to be regarded : and thus it is that*education 
has at different times and among different nations 
always exhibited different phases. And this, from 
the very nature of the case, must always be so. The 
situation and climate of a country, the characteristic 
type and mode of life of its inhabitants, their man- 
ners, laws, religious faith and philosophical ideas, 
and their degree of civilization and enlightenment, — 
all these are so many conditions which have always 
given the impulse to education, and have tended to 
establish its peculiar ends, objects, and aims among 
the people. The numerous educational systems. 
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therefore, which have prevailed in by-gone times, are 
but of theoretical importance ; practically they are of 
minor value; for they were but formed to suit the 
circumstances of the times ; and we have in fact 
ourselves to do the work of searching out and re- 
gulating the ends and means of education amongst 
ourselves, according to our own experience and attain- 
ments in science and in art, and the nature of our 
moral and religious convictions. 

2. This argument will become more evident from 
the following brief 

Review of the History of the Method of Education, 

The most ancient nations among which civiliza- 
tion first took up its abode were the Chinese, the 
Hindus, the Chaldseans, the Jews, and the Egyptians. 
The historical records 6f these nations furnish us 
with many most interesting particulars respecting 
them. Their language and literature, their religion, 
their cultivation of science, {Diod, I, 6, and II. 8), 
and their discoveries in the same, their observations 
of natural phenomena, their mathematical and astro- 
nomical tables {La Place: PrScis de V Histoire de V 
Astronomie, Pans, 1821), their inventions and works 
of art, together with the still subsisting monuments 
of their architecture and sculpture, all afford us the 
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most convincing evidence that learning, intelligence, 
and industry, and all that' leads to intellectual great- 
ness and social distinction, must have been highly 
valued and earnestly pursued by them. 

§ 1. It must not be supposed, hovjrever, that the 
state of education ^mongst these nations is to be 
judged of by their attainments in learning, science, 
and art ; for the nature of their religion, their laws, 
and especially their egotistical system of castes, — by 
which (except in the case of the Jews) they were 
separated into hereditary classes, — prevented the diflfu- 
sion of the benefits of education among the people at 
large and their consequent advancement to a higher 
degree of culture. Thus education failed in produc- 
ing any extensively-beneficial results amongst them. 
It was a monopoly of their rulers, princes, and 
highest castes. It made them leained ; but it also 
rendered them sophistical and speculative thinkers, 
who praised and pursued wisdom merely as a means 
of acquiring power and influence, and of adminis- 
tering to their avarice. The upper classes or highest 
castes, in order to secure a blind and implicit obe- 
dience from the lower, debarred thcni from the be- 
nefits which they enjoyed, and consequently we find 
that among the great mass of the people ignorance, 
bigotry, and superstition reigned supreme ; and the 
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physical and moral character of these nations, there- 
fore, remained as unimproved and as unchanged as 
the laws and religion from which they received their 
stamp and colour. 

In learning, however, the nations of the East 
became the teachers of the West ; and their literature, 
especially that of the Chinese and Hindus,— some 
specimens of which we owe to the labours of Euro- 
pean scholars,-— is still a study of the greatest interest. 

3. Considering in the next place the educational 
methods of the ancient Persians, Lacedaemonians, and 
Cretans, which are recorded by Herodotus (I. 136), 
Strabo (X. 4 and XV. 3), Xenophon {Cyrop, I. 2), 
Aristbtle {Pol. II. 10), and Plutarch (Lycurg. XIV.), 
we find that the youth among them were, from an 
early age, removed from their parents* care, and 
brought up till manhood in public establishments, 
in which they were taught to use the bow, to ride, 
wrestle, launch the javelin, and to endure all kinds 
of hardships and privations, in order to become fitted 
for the performance of their duties as citizens and 
soldiers. Their systems of moral and intellectual 
education were similar in some respects, but differed 
in others, as the following particulars will shew. 

§ 1. The Persian youth, says Herodotus, were 
brought up in three things alone ; horse-riding, the 
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use of the bow, and speaking the truth. Strabo 
(XY. 8, 18) says the same ; but adds that they had 
the most virtuous preceptors, who interwove in their 
discourses useful fables, and rehearsed, sometimes 
with music and sometimes without, the actions of the 
gods and of illustrious men. This is all that we read 
in these two authors of the moral training of the 
Persians : what other statements they contain respect- 
ing education refer exclusively to the acquirement 
of physical activity, hardihood, and courage. 

Xenophon, however, has left us further information 
on this point He says (jOyrop, I. J?, 2) — " Most 
governments leave each individual to educate his own 
children as he likes, and permit the advanced in age 
to live as they please. They enjoin upon their peo- 
ple not to steals not to plunder, not to enter a house 
by violence, not to be adulterers, not to disobey the 
magistrates, and other such things; and the trans- 
gression of any one of these precepts entailed a speci- 
fied punishment upon the offender* But the Persian 
laws are careful, by anticipation, to provide from the 
beginning that their citizens shall not be such as to 
be inclined to any action that is bad or mean. This 
care they take in the following manner:— the boys 
attending the public schools pass their time in learn- 
ing justice, as our boys in learning to read. Their 
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presidents spend the greater part of the day in dis- 
pensing justice among them: for there are among 
the hoys, as among those who are men, accusations of 
theft, violence, deceit, calumny, and other things such 
as are wont to occur ; and such as they convict of 
doing wrong in any of these respects are subjected to 
punishment. They punish, likewise, false answers, 
and whomsoever they find able to return a benefit and 
not returning it : for they look upon the ungrateful as 
careless with regard to the gods, their parents, their 

country, and their friends They also teach the 

boys self-control and obedience, and temperance in 
eating and drinking." 

Such, then, according to Xenophon, was the system 
of moral culture practised by the Persians. He speaks 
of it in such high and laudatory terms that he has 
been accused by some of partiality, by others of too 
great power of imagination. Be this as it may be, it 
cannot be denied that such a system as that which 
he describes must have been peculiarly suitable to a 
nation which was advancing from the darkness of 
ignorance to the dawn of civilization. 

Of intellectual pursuits none of the authors we 
have cited makes the slightest mention ; and it would 
appear that to literary accomplishments, even reading 
and writing, the Persians were altogether strangers ; 
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except perhaps their priests, who probablj received 
some instruction in religion and the laws. 

§ d. The moral education of the Spai'tans was con- 
fined to strict obedience, modesty, and temperance ; 
their intellectual training, to exercises of the judg- 
ment, and the acquirement of musical skill; and 
their physical culture, to the performance of military 
evolutions. We are inforaoed by Plutarch that a& 
soon as they attained the age of seven they were en- 
rolled, according to tl^ institutions of Lycurgus, in 
companies, and were all subjected to the same disci- 
pline, and had their exercises and recreations in com- 
mon. He who conducted himself best and evinced 
the greatest amount of courage was made captain of 
the company. The members of each company were 
subservient to their leader's authority, obeyed his 
orders, and bore with patience the punishments he 
inflicted. The old men were present at their diver- 
sions, and often suggested some occasion of dispute 
or contention, in order that they might be able to 
observe with exactness the spirit and temper of each, 
and his courage in battle. 

As for learning, Plutarch adds that they had just 
what was absolutely necessary and nothing more: 

ypdfAfAOtrat (A.if ovf tUKOt rvts yjftiots liJiJifBafOf, The boyS 

were also required to speak concisely and to the point. 
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and to cultivate a readiness and pithiness of repartee. 
A portion of their time was set apart for the study of 
poetry and music ; and they were taught to play upon 
various instruments and to sing songs of a martial 
character, calculated to -stimulate their minds and to 
excite a passion for distinction in warlike achieve- 
ments. The education of the Spartans was thus 
almost exclusively military. 

§ 3. That the Cretans did not arrive at a very high 
standard of virtue appears unquestionable ; but still 
there is no reason to suppose that during the earlier 
period of life, the period of education, the fundamen- 
tal principles of morality, — truthfulness, honesty, 
sobriety, etc., — were not duly inculcated. We do not 
indeed possess any positive information upon this 
point ; but it is highly improbable that Minos, whose 
laws and institutions were so celebrated that the 
Greeks took them as models for themselves, should 
have omitted that which was absolutely indispensable 
for the well-being of his system. Th6 germs of virtue, 
however, will not take root unless they bo carefully 
nurtured ; and so we find that the Cretans who, as 
they grew up to manhood, neglected to observe and 
practise the maxims and precepts ,they had been 
taught in early life, speedily lost the good impres- 
sions then received ; till at length they became stig- 
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matized as a nation for their untruthfulness, idleness, 
and greediness. This we may gather from St. Paul's 
quotation from *'one of themselves" (Tit. I. 12) — 
K^^rif eiii ^sva-rxt^ Koata Qm^iat^ yao'Vi^ts a^yect; — as 
also from the old Greek proverb, — rpU %innscL xaKto'rai* 

4. How far these systems of education fall short 
of what we now consider to be necessar}* even for the 
very rudiments of mental and moral culture requires 
no remark. For taking education, as defined above, 
to be an harmonious development of the whole man, 
it is obvious that its aim should be not only to enable 
him to fulfil his duties as a citizen, but also to bring 
his intellectual and moral faculties to the highest 
possible degree of perfection ; and it is also equally 
obvious that the latter end could not be attained by 
any system which had only the external welfare of 
the state in view, — its safety, stability, or estcnsion. 
It cannot be denied that every state must superintend 
the education of its subjects, so far as its polity re- 
quires it; but if a state considers its own external wel- 
fare its sole object, as those states did, and avails itself 
of education merely as an instrument to effect that 
object, in such case it renders man nothing more than 
a political machine, and mistakes its high calling, 
which is not only to secure its own safety or stability. 
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but also to further in every way the culture and en- 
lightenment of its subjects. The state ought, there- 
fore, not to limit education to one of those ends only, 
but rather to allow free scope for the advancement of 
them both. 

6. Proceeding to the Greeks, whoso laws, except- 
ing those of the Spartans, were not formed for the 
purpose of regulating the life of the citizen in so par- 
ticular a manner, but allowed a free development of 
the individual for his own sake, we observe at once 
the beneficial results of education. We are told that 
Solon's laws also claimed the child as belonging to 
the state, and ordained that it should be educated by, 
and foiv the state : but there was no such uniformity 
of life amongst the Athenians as amongst the Persians 
and Spartans ; and we may reasonably conclude that, 
had the children of Athens been educated like those 
of Persia, Sparta, or Crete, the Athenians would 
never have attained to such a height of eminence and 
excellence in everything adorning and accomplish- 
ing a human being. This eminence is in a great 
degree attributable to their education, the results of 
which, both in literature and in art^ will always com- 
mand the admiration of the world. Mental and phy- 
sical refinement and polish were with them the first 
consideration ; the useful application of them the 
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second. A solid practical intelligence, therefore, had 
less access to their most beautiful ideal world. 

It would lead me too far were I to enter into a 
minute description of all the educational systems of 
the Greeks. I shall, therefore, content myself with 
explaining the views of some, who shine forth as stars 
of the first magnitude. 

§ 1. Passing over the names of many celebrated 
characters, amongst whom are the seven sages of 
Greece, we come to that of a philosopher of even 
still greater repute. Pythagoras, the founder of the 
Western or Italic school of philosophy, was born in 
the island of Samos, about B.C. 640. We are in- 
formed by Diogenes Laertius that he was the first who 
made use of the term philosophy (4>/Xo<ro^/a) and called 
himself a philosopher (*«Xo<ro?of). By this title he 
intended to imply not that he was already in pos- 
session of wisdom, but that he had devoted himself to 
the pursuit of it. He is said to have first distin- 
guished himself at the Olympic games, at which his 
physical dexterity, dignity of manners, and brilliant 
understanding excited the highest admiration. 

As the doctrines of Pythagoras were clothed for the 
most part in emblematical or symbolical language, 
much difference of opinion has existed among both 
ancient and modern writers as to their true meaning. 
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It is, however, generally agreed that his educational 
system was constructed upon the principle that the 
end of all philosophy is to free the mind from every 
thing that may impede its progress in the pursuit of 
wisdom ; and, by raising the soul to the contempla- 
tion of divine and spiritual objects, of eternal and 
immutable truths, to prepare it for a future state. 
He taught that God is an universal mind diffused 
tlirough the whole constitution of nature, — the motive 
principle of all things, of which every human mind 
is a portion. The human soul he divided into two 
parts, — the rational or sensitive, and the ii*rational or 
ethereal. At death the former perishes , the latter, 
after passing to the regions of the dead, returns to 
earth, and becomes again incorporated with man or 
brute. Elevation and perfection of mind are only to 
be attained by a long course of training, and by the 
systematic employment of particular means. The 
first step to wisdom is to be gained by the study of 
mathematical science, which tends to control and 
regulate the mental faculties, and takes a middle 
course between the material and the immaterial. 
This science Phythagoras divided into two parts, — 
viz. numbers and magnitude; the former including 
arithmetic and music, and the latter comprehending 
magnitude at rest (Geometry) and magnitude in 
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motion (Astronomy). Numbers he appears to hare 
considered as among the most important subjects 
of study ; but what he understood by the term 
"number" it is diflScult to explain. According to 
modern writers he held that number existed in the 
Dirine mind before the commencement of the work 
of cFeation, — that it is the prime cause of the essence 
of all things, from which all the various properties 
of matter proceed. After numbers followed music, 
which he looked upon as a most necessary subject, 
inasmuch as, by elevating the mind, it renders it 
less susceptible to the influences of appetite and pas- 
sion. He endevoured to reduce music to a science 
of mathematical principles and proportions, and is 
said to have discovered the numerical relations of 
sounds. 

To Pythagoras are also to be attributed many im- 
portant discoveries both in Geometry and Astronomy, 
the elements of which sciences he learned partly from 
the Egyptians and partly from the Magi of Persia and 
Chaldaea. The knowledge, however, of these nations 
was very imperfect and obscure, and he laboured 
assiduously to remove the errors and difficulties that 
existed, and to establish each science upon firmer 
principles. In those countries he also learned the 
art of divination, studied mythology and theology^ 
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and acquired considerable insight into those sacred 
mysteries for which Egypt, Persia, and Chaldsea were 
so famed among the nations of antiquity. 

Having spent many years in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, and having made himself thoroughly conver- 
sant with the philosophy and literature of the East, 
Pythagoras returned to Samos, aud subsequently set- 
tled at Crotona in Magna Grsecia, where he founded 
a public establish men t for the general education and 
moral improvement of the people. He also formed 
a jselect club or paternity, which consisted of three 
hundred members, whom he instructed in religion 
and philosophy. His pupils were divided into two 
classes, called respectively l^uTtpiKoi and io'uvt^^KoL 
The former, who were also termed ausciUtantes, were 
first subjected to a long course of elementary training; 
after which, in order that they might become modest, 
attentive, and reflective, they were required to keep 
silence for the space of five years. They were then 
admitted into the latter class, and were termed genuini, 
peffecti, rnathematid; and were also designated by the 
title of Pythagoreans. 

Such is a brief exposition of the educational system 
of Pythagoras ; which, though mixed up with much 
that was erroneous, beyond doubt contributed no 
little to the moral and intellectual improvement of 
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the age. Let us now pass on to the consideration of 
the system of teaching adopted by other eminent 
philosophers. 

§ 3. The philosophy of Socrates was essentially 
of a practical nature. As a teacher, he excelled all 
who had preceded him both in the ingenuity of his 
method and the soundness of his instructions. He 
endeavoured to dispel from the minds of his hearers 
all injurious prejudices, and to lead them to happi- 
ness by correcting their vices and stimulating them 
with a love of virtue. "He was the first/* sajrs 
Cicero, " that brought philosophy from heaven to 
earth, and to the public walks and homes of men, 
that she might instruct them in the art of living." 
Though Socrates appears to have dedicated the whole 
of his life to the one business of teaching, even 
to the exclusion of his profession and all ordinary 
occupations, yet in as much as he neither delivered 
formal lectures nor kept a school, wo have left behind 
by him no records of the nature and tendency of the 
philosophy he inculcated. For these we must betake 
ourselves to Plato aad Xenophon, his two illustrious 
friends and hearers, — and more especially perhaps to 
the Memorabilia of the latter, which is without doubt 
ihe most genuine representative we possess both of 
the life and teaching of Socrates. From this source. 
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then, we learn that he considered the true good to 
consist not in the acquisition of power, honour, or 
riches, nor in any kind of sensual enjoyment, but in 
the wisdom which elevates and ennobles the mind. 
This wisdom, he taught, includes prudence, temper- 
ance, justice, and the like ; and virtue is the germ 
from which spring the highest and most enduring 
pleasures ; and he considered that a beautiful mind— ^ 
i.e. a mind pure, virtuous, and well-stored with know- 
ledge, — is more to be admired than a beautiful body. 
The true philosopher, he said, will not afifect the 
possession of greater kn9wledge than he has really 
acquired, or of that which it is beyond his reach to 
attain. When complimented for his great learning, 
he invariably replied, — " I only know that I know 
nothing." With respect to his religious views, he 
regarded God as an eternal and omnipotent Being, 
who is the source of all power, wisdom, and good- 
ness, — Who sees everything, hears everything, knows 
everything, and is everywhere present, — ^Who regulates 
and governs the whole unjj^erse of nature,— Who 
controls and directs the affairs of men, — and to Whose 
laws all things both animate and inanimate are sub- 
ject. The only true religion he judged to be that 
which is founded upon implicit obedience to divine 
precepts ; but he held that every one should always 
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conform to the particular mode of worship appointed 
by the rulers of the state ot \vhich he is a citizen. 
Socrates was fully persuaded .that he had a special 
religious mission, and that he was directed by a 
guardian-angel (^xtfAuv) ever-present with him : he 
was also a firm believer in the immortality of the soul. 

The above is a very brief exposition of the opinions 
of this most celebrated philosopher. " It is interest- 
ing," observes a modem writer, " to see how much 
truth a sincere inquirer might attain, and to what 
heights of virtue an honest mind could reach ; but it 
is childish in the extreme to deny that, after all, 
Socrates had but imperfect notions of the character of 
God, of the relations of man, of the way to happiness, 
and of the world to come." 

§ 3. From the writings of Plato we gather that he 
believed that the archetypes of our ideas are not in 
this world,— which was to him only an appearance, — 
but in the Deity himself, from Whom the mind re- 
ceived them in a former life, and by Whose aid alone 
we can attain true knowledge. Education formed 
a chief part of his system of practical philosophy, 
and the rules and directions which he laid down are 
worthy of an attentive consideration. His ideal of a 
state is that of one so constituted and governed that 
every individual member of it shall receive an educa- 
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tion calculated to promote the development of his 
moral powers and his advancement in virtue, and 
knowledge he looked upon as useful only so far as it 
tended to this end. His Republic is in point of fact 
a development of the analogy between the ideas of 
a perfect man and a perfect state. Commencing with 
the consideration *of virtue, which he defines as the 
harmonious cultivation of the different intellectual 
and moral faculties, he analyses the human mind, 
and divides it into 1. reason, or the rational pnn- 
ciple; 2. the will or spirit; 3. appetite or passion ;— 
the will or spirit acting as an intermediate between 
the first and last named principles, cariying out the 
dictates of the former, and checking and controlling 
the latter respectively. For the exercise of these 
£Etculties there are three corresponding cardinal vir- 
tues : 1. wisdom or prudence ; 2. courage or forti- 
tude ; 3. temperance or self-control ; and to these he 
adds a fourth^ namely justice (^tKmoavni)^ by which 
is maintained the consistent and proportional develop- 
ment of the inner man, and the performance by each 
Acuity of its functions without interfering with the rest. 
Indeed this hxaioavvfi is virtue itself, and he who 
studies most to promote its influence upon his mind is 
the most deserving of the character of a perfect man, 
— fAovo'ixey xal voXsrutos. Plato then proceeds to work 
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out his notion of a perfect state based upon his idea 
of a perfect man. a voxkua or state, he says, should 
be a development of a perfect man ; and he accord- 
ingly separates the members of his state into three 
classes, corresponding to the three principles into 
which he had previously divided the mind ; viz., 1. 
the ruling class ; 2. the military cl^s ; 8. that of the 
craftsmen : the second class acting, as before, inter- 
mediately between the other two, aiding the former 
and controlling the latter, as the case may be. Edu- 
cation he divides chiefly into two parts, viz., music 
and gymnastics, that is, mental and bodily training ; 
the term music, as used by Plato, comprising, as is 
well known, very much more than is now conveyed 
by the same word : — its meaning is much wider, 
and includes the sense of the beautiful, the percep- 
tion of harmony and fitness and proportion in all 
things. He considered that children should be the 
common property of the whole community ; so that 
they should stand to each other in the relation of 
brothers and sisters, and to adults in that of children 
to parents. He directed that in early life the bodies 
of children should be specially taken care of, enjoin- 
ing the necessity of moderate and systematic exercise, 
and attention in keeping their minds free from every- 
thing of a depressing tendency, — holding that the 
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ponditioD of the mind has a powerful influence upon 
that of the hody, and vice versa. From the third 
year control must be exercised over the plays of 
children : thus the boy who is designed to be an 
architect must be furnished with the necessary 
materials, and taught to build miniature houses ; and 
the boy intended ' ior agricultural pursuits must be 
provided with model implements of husbandry and 
be instructed in their use and application. *' Do not 
force boys," he says, " to their learning ; but train 
them by means of amusements, so that you may be 
able to ascertain the direction of their talents.*' He 
also recommends mothers and nurses to relate to 
children fables in which the pleasures of virtue are 
contrasted in simple but forcible language with the 
evils of vice, and to endeavour to excite in their minds 
a love of truth and a sense of honour and shame. 
Early associations too must be carefully watched and 
regulated; for that first impressions are the most last- 
ing, and exert a powerful influence, whether for good 
or for evil, in afterlife. Amongst other valuable 
counsel he enjoins the parents and teachers to use 
great moderation in the exercise ot authority ; since 
children are for the most part susceptible to the 
gentlest influence, if only it be applied in a proper 
manner ; — and proposes that faults such as idleness 
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and inattention shall be punished by the loss of the« 
good which the child by diligence and perseverance 
might have acquired. At the beginning of the seventh 
year, boys and girls are to be separated, and fitted 
by a suitable education for the performance of their 
respective duties ; and the eleventh and three follow- 
ing years devoted to reading, writing, and simple 
exercises of reason. From the fourteenth to the 
eighteenth year music— or at least Doric and Phrygian 
music — and gymnastics shall form indispensable 
branches of education, and special masters shall be 
provided to teach them : and the study of mathematics 
he assigns to the same period ; considering that the 
intellectual faculties will be thereby greatly strength- 
ened and improved, and the mind enabled the better 
to investigate any subject to which its attention may 
be directed ; — for that a profound knowledge of a few 
subjects is a more desirable acquisition than a super- 
ficial acquintance with many. 

Such, then, is a very brief summary of Plato's 
opinions on education ; and though his ideas of a 
state are far from being in accordance with our 
modem principles of the liberty of the subject and 
freedom of conscience, yet it must be confessed that 
in the matter of education we are indebted to him 
for many rules and directions of great value and 
worthy of attentive consideration. 
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§ 4. Aristotle, the greatest of Plato's pupils — 
''the soul of his school/* as he was wont to call him, 
— adyanced a step further than his admired master, 
and maintained that our abstract ideas or universals 
had purely a subjective existence, — i, e. were nothing 
more than the inductions derived from particular facts 
— that'they re-entered the domain of the senses, and 
that the objective world was no more a mere appear- 
ance, but a being and an essence. His educational 
theory, of which the following is a short analysis, was 
based upon the asumption that man was destined for 
happiness ; and he believed, in common with Plato 
and his followers, that this happiness was only to be 
found in a life of virtue. He considered virtue to 
be the mean between opposite qualities. Thus, he 
described moderation as. a quality between ambition 
and contempt of greatness; courage between rash- 
ness and cowardice ; politeness between rudeness and 
servility ; modesty between impudence and bashful- 
ness, etc. He maintained that education is the only 
and all-sufficient means whereby the well-being and 
stability of a state can be preserved, and its advance- 
ment promoted ; but he differed from Plato in this 
particular, that he held all other external means for 
its preservation, maintenance, and extension to be 
unnecessary. He consequently asserted that the form- 
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ation and adoption of all such measures as would 
tend to facilitate and perfect the education of the 
young are among the most important duties of the 
legislator, and required that all laws concerning 
education should he framed in accordance with the 
particular character or genius of the state itself, so 
that the citizen should receive an education calculated 
to promote the good of that particular form of govern- 
ment—whether democratic, oligarchic, or aristocratit; 
— under which he chanced to live. For the first 
five years of a child's life he held it hest to teach him 
nothing, hut merely to accustom him to so much 
exercise as would prevent an indolent hahit of hody ; 
and from five to seven he considered that he would he 
most properly employed in heing a spectator of those 
exercises which he would afterwards have to learn. 
He required, however, that the eye of his parents 
and preceptors should he upon his manner of life 
and upon those with whom he should converse, and 
that special care should he taken to keep everything 
indecent or improper from his knowledge: as the 
Eoman satirist centuries later wrote, — ^' NU dictu 
Jadum visuve ea •limina tangat, intra qiUB puer est.** 
Aristotle divides the periods of education into two 
parts, — the one from the age of seven to boyhood, the 
•ther from boyhood to the age of twenty-one ; and 
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the system of education into four parts, viz., reading, 
gymnastics, music, and painting. Beading and 
painting, he says, should be taught as being, both 
of them, of great and various use in life, and gymnas- 
tics as tending to produce courage; and music — 
which bears with Aristotle the same meaning that it 
does with us, not that in which Plato uses it,— as a 
means not only of recreation, but of moral improve- 
ment ; all harmonies too being admitted by him, — 
the Lydian as well as the Phrygian and Doric, — 
provided only that they be so selected as to be suited 
to the hearer. Aristotle is particularly careful to 
point out the exact positions which mental and bodily 
training should hold with regard to one another in 
the education of the young ; and instances the Lace- 
daemonians, whose object had been to make their 
children fierce by painful labour, to the neglect of 
the due cultivation of their minds. "What is fair 
and honourable," he says, *' should take the foremost 
place in education ; for it is not a wolf or any other 
wild beast that will brave any noble danger, but 
rather a good man : so that they who permit boys to 
engage too earnestly in these exercises, while they do 
not take care to instruct them in what it is necessary 
{o do, render them too mean to speak the truth, and 
accomplished only in one duty of a citizen, but in 
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every other respect good for nothing, as reason 
evinces." He, moreover, dwells upon the necessity 
of mind and body labouring at different times ; the 
labour of the body, as he says, preventing the pro- 
gress of the mind, and that of the mind the progress 
of the body ; and he suggests, therefore^ that three 
years from the time of boyhood should be allotted to 
the other parts of education, and that they should 
then be deemed to be of a proper age to submit to 
labour and a regular diet. It was in conformity with 
this principle that Aristotle himself encouraged his 
celebrated pupil, Alexander the Great, to persevere in 
his bodily exercises until he acquired in them a 
degree of proficiency which left him without a rival ; 
and afterwards directed the whole bent of his mind 
to the acquisition of scientific knowledge. 

As in the system of education proposed by Plato, 
there is a spirit of religion pervading tne whole {Rep, 
II. 18 — 21), so we need not doubt that among the 
numerous works of Aristotle which have not come 
down to our day, this important subject was treated 
upon. In fact we may reasonably infer as much from 
the conclusion of a letter preserved by Plutarch, 
which was addressed by the philosopher to his royal 
pupil in the midst of his unparalleled successes ; 
where he reminds him that ** they who entertain just 
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notions of the Deity are better entitled to be high- 
minded than they who subdue kingdoms." It was 
indeed upon an accusation of impiety that he was 
summoned before the court of Areopagus : an accusa* 
tion of which his life as well as his works fully proved 
the falsehood. He, however, avoided his trial by with- 
drawing from Athens, — saying, in allusion to the 
death of Socrates, that he was unwilling to afford the 
Athenians a second opportunity of sinning against 
philosophy. He died in banishment about twelve 
months afterwards, B.C. 321. 

§ 5. Soon after the death of Aristotle the liberty 
and independence of Greece entirely ceased, and 
education then directed its endeavours to the end of 
rendering man content in his individual condition, 
without regard to his position as member of a state. 
On this principle education was conducted by the 
Stoics and Epicureans. Zeno, the founder of the 
former sect, held his school at Athens, in the Stoa 
Poecile, and had very numerous followers. The 
fundamental principle of his philosophy was that the 
chief good is to live according to nature,— which is, 
it was said, to live according to virtue, for that nature 
leads us to this point. But it was not meant by this, 
that man was to live according to his own individual 
nature ; but that his life should be made conformable 
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to the whole nature of things, — that is, to universal 
nature. This doctrine his disciples held to be the 
basis of all morality and philosophy; for that to know 
man's relation to universal nature is to know, at once 
both what he ought to be and what he ought to do. 
Though'this, in simple terms, was the fundamental 
doctrine of their system, yet in the exposition of it 
there was much difference of opinion ; nor was its 
application always practicable. They furthermore 
maintained that all virtuous and vicious actions are 
equally virtuous and vicious; and that happiness, 
which they believed to be wholly dependent upon 
virtue, is in every man's power to attain. According 
to their theory the truly wise man possesses all 
knowledge, and is, therefore, perfect and sufficient in 
himself; he despises everything which to others is 
the occasion of annoyance or fear ; he feels pain, but 
is not conquered by it. The good man will do good 
without sympathy, and execute justice without pity; 
and he is at liberty to withdraw from life whenever he 
judges it to be expedient. They also inculcated the 
total subjugation of the appetites, and the habitual 
practice of an austere discipline ; but nevertheless at 
a later period their morality became extremely lax,, 
and at length it was permitted to the wise to live and 
act almost without any restriction. It has been well 
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observed that such- a system might do for the imagi- 
nary wise man of the Stoics ; but that it was not one, 
the general adoption of which was possible to the 
existence of any actual society. 

§ 6. The Epicureans asserted that pleasure is the 
'^summum bonum/' and inculcated the cultivation 
of everything which might conduce to that end. For 
pleasure, they said, constitutes happiness; all animals 
instinctively pursue it, and as instinctively avoid pain. 
They considered that every pleasure is in itself good, 
but may result in evil ; and in like manner that every 
X)ain is essentially evil, but may be productive of good. 
The philosopher, therefore, must avoid those enjoy- 
ments which occasion grief, and endure those pains 
which may result in pleasure. Bodily suffering was 
thought to be more tolerable than that of the mind ; 
** for that the flesh is only sensible to present afflic- 
tion, but the soul feels the past, the present, and the 
future.** By the same mode of reasoning they argued 
that the pleasures of the soul are greater than those of 
theHbody. The Epicurean system of philosophy has 
been in eveiy age the subject of much misrepresen- 
tation and misconception ; and even the very name 
of its illustrious founder has become proverbially 
applied to everything in human character and con- 
duct that is base, licentious, and grovelling. This is 
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to be explained partly by the fact that shortly after 
his death many of his followers gave themseWes up 
to mere sensual enjoyment, and partly because the 
erroneous principle upon which his system was 
based,— viz., that of making virtue dependent upon 
subsequent happiness^ — was itself imperfectly under- 
stood. According to the teaching of the school of 
Epicurus, virtue was to be followed because she led 
to happiness — in contradistinction to the teaching of 
the Stoics, who contended that virtue should be cul- 
tivated for her own sake alone, irrespectively of the 
happiness wliich such conduct will produce. But an 
imperfect view of the fundamental principle of the 
system, and a simple statement that it contained no 
higher philosophy than that embodied in the propo- 
sition that pleasure is the chief good, has led many 
to the erroneous conclusion that Epicurus not only 
licensed, but even encouraged, a free and unbridled 
exercise of appetites and passions, — an unrestrained 
indulgence in sensual gratifications. That opinions 
s\\fih as these are utterly at variance with the prin- 
ciples he really inculcated, the following extract from 
a letter of Epicurus himself to Menseceus contains 
the most convincing testimony. " Wisdom," he says, 
"Js the chief blessing of philosophy, since she gives 
birth to all other virtues, which unite in teaehing us 
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that no man can live happily who does not live wisely, 
conscientiously, and justly ; nor on the other hand 
can he live wisely, conscientiously, and justly without 
living happily ; for virtue is inseparable from a life of 
happiness, and a life of happiness is equally insepar- 
able from virtue." When, therefore, pleasure is 
described by Epicurus and his disciples as ''the 
, supreme good," " the prime felicity of man/* they do 
not refer to the pleasures derived from sensual gratifi- 
cations, but rather to those which arise from the 
possession of a body strong, healthy, and vigorous, 
and of a mind in full enjoyment of all its powers, 
and free from anxiety and perturbation. In fact the 
ethical theory of the Epicureans will appear to be 
aptly summed up in the familiar expression, — ''Mens 
sana in corpore sano." 

The philosophy of Epicurus, when contrasted with 
that of the Stoical school, has by far the more favour- 
able aspect ; for while that of the former eminently 
tends to sustain and strengthen the influence of 
the moral and social affections, that of the latter is 
evidently calculated to promote ascetic apathy and 
indifference. • 

The Sceptical or Pyrrhonian school comprised that 
class of thinkers who, placing little or no faith in the 
result of philosophical enquiry, considered useful- 
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ness to be the grand aim of life, and, therefore, 
devoted all their attention to the formation of habits 
of useful activity. Galen, who belongs to this class, 
warmly advocates a due regard to physical education, 
asserting that a regular and systematic exercise of the 
bodily powers and functions is of the greatest impor- 
tance to the proper union of the soul and body, and 
that the cultivation of the former alone would be 
detrimental to that union. 

§ 7. Among the Neo-Platonists, Philo the Jew 
followed a religio-philosophical system of education. 
He thought that the senses might convey erroneous 
impressions, — thus making reason powerless ; but he 
held that there is a faculty in man called '' faith," in 
which real science is^centred, and which engenders 
piety. 

6. We have thus taken a brief survey o^ the- 
opinions of the most eminent promoters of education 
among the Greeks.. To their intelligence and in- 
dustry all succeeding nations were indebted; and 
even at the present time their writings on education, 
as well as on other subjects, may be studied with great 
advantage ; since they contain many ideas on intel- 
lectual and moral culture, which assist us materially 
in our endeavours to construct a system of education 
adapted to the wants and claims of the age in which 
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we live, — an age distinguished from theirs both by ad- 
vanced civilization and by the influence of Christinnity* 
But although we owe so much to these illustrious 
philosophers, an entire adoption of their educational 
views and methods would be as undesirable as it would 
be impracticable. It would make us neither Grecian 
poets, artists, nor authors ; since their eminence was 
not the result of a technical education only, but is 
rather to be referred to the influence of their history, 
their traditions, their social life, their language, laws, 
and mythology, and their ideas of a future state, none 
of which we eould make our own. Neither would it 
correspond with our higher aim of education ; which 
is, not only to perfect our youth in the doctrines of 
the sages of Greece, but also to teach them to fashion 
their lives according to the precepts of our divine 
religion. 

7. Among the Romans education aimed especially 
at practical utility. If both Greek and Eoman pur- 
sued the same subject, each had his own peculiar end 
in view. The object of the former was almost exclu- 
sively restricted to that of promoting refinement and 
elevation of mind ; that of the latter, to the acquire- 
ment of some solid and substantial advantage either 
for his own benefit or for the good of the common- 
wealth. The Roman, the proud citizen of a free 
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state, and at a later period the subject of the largest 
empire which the ancient world ever knew, cared less 
for sesthetical culture than for a vigorous understand- 
ing, and for the maintenance of his personal rights :— • 
his great aim and object was practical efficiency. In 
these characteristics of the Romans we see the reason 
why — ^with but few exceptions — we have received from 
them no deep philosophical theories, but rather the 
result of their experience, and the maxims and pre- 
cepts which they considered the best for individual 
and social guidance. The discussion of measures 
for the public good occupied the greatest portion of 
their time ; and the acquirement of eloquence was 
consequently deemed of primary importance among 
them. The works of M. Gato on Oratory (unfortu- 
nately no longer extant, but the tendency of which 
we know from other writers), of M. Varro on Educor 
tion (also lost) of Cicero, Quintiiian, and Seneca, all 
shew us the great importance attached to the attain- 
ment of the art of public speaking. 

§ 1. Marcus Porcius Cato, commonly called Cato 
Gensorius, or Gensor, and Gato .Major, to distinguish 
him from his descendant Gato Uticensis, was an excel- 
lent orator, soldier, and politician We are informed 
by Plutarch that he acquired so much influence and 
authority by his eloquence that he was sumamed 
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" the Eoman Deihosthenfis ;" and we learn from the 
same writer that he was even more celebrated for his 
extreme frugality and temperance and his austere 
mode of living. "His excellence in Oratory," says 
Plutarch, " awakened a general emulation among the 
youth to distinguish themselves in the same manner, 
and to surpass each other ; but few were willing to 
imitate him in the ancient custom of tilling the field 
with their own hands, in eating a dinner prepared 
without fire, and a spare frugal supper; few, like 
him, could be satisfied with a plain dress and a poor 
cottage, or think it more honourable not to desire the 
superfluities of life than to possess them." As Censor 
(B.C. 184) he was strict and grave, and used his 
utmost endeavours to check the vice and depravity 
which at that time were becoming prevalent. He 
stood, as it were, on the frontier between ancient imd 
modern Eome, and was an enemy to all new ideas 
and principles. He maintained that only a good man 
could be an orator ; and tiiat a sound understanding, 
purity of feeling, and rhetorical talent were all neces- 
sary to enable a man to become truly eloquent. ^The 
"homo elegans'* was to him an object of contempt 
rather than of admiration. He considered a man who 
occupied his time with poetry an idler, and offered the 
most strenuous opposition to the introduction of the 
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Grecian systems of culture. Indeed so great was his 
antipathy to the polite studies and learning of the 
Greeks, and so pernicious did he consider them, that 
he affirmed his helief that if the Eoman people came 
thoroughly to imbibe their literature and philosophy 
they would lose the empire of the world. "But 
time," says Plutarch, " has shewn the vanity of that 
invidious assertion ; for Eome never attained a 
higher pitch of greatness than when she was most 
perfect in Grecian erudition, and most attentive to all 
manner of learning." His views with regard to early 
education may be gathered from the training and 
discipline to which his son was subjected. Accord- 
ing to the same author whom we have cited above, 
"as soon as the dawn of understanding appeared, Cato 
took upon himself the office of schoolmaster to his 
son, and instructed him in grammar, in law, and in 
the necessary exercises; and taught him not only 
to throw the dart^ to fight hand to hand, and to ride, 
but to box, to endure heat and cold, and to swim the 
most rapid rivers. He also wrote histories for him 
with his own hand in large characters, in order that, 
without stirring out of his father's house, he might 
gain a knowledge of the great actions of the ancient 
Bomans, and of the customs of his country. He was 
as careful not to utter an indecent word before his 
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son as he would have been in the presence of the 
vestal virgins." We find that the care bestowed by 
Gate upon his son accomplished the desired end, 
and that, when he grew up to manhood, he greatly 
distinguished himself both by his rectitude of con- 
duct as a citizen, and by his skill and bravery as a 
soldier. 

§ 2. M. Varro — styled on account of his varied 
erudition ** the most learned of the Eomans," — 
attached the greatest importance to a mature educa- 
tion. He divided human life into periods of fifteen 
years, and considered proper bodily care of the young 
to be the main object in early life. 

§ 3. M. T. Cicero, however, by whom the Roman 
language was raised to its highest state of perfection, 
entertained more liberal notions respecting education 
than either of the above-mentioned writers. Unlike 
Cato, he warmly advocated the cultivation of poetry 
and the fine arts ; and certainly the skill and ability 
which he displayed in the management of public 
affairs were strong proofs that a profound study of 
the laws, language, and literature of the Greeks was 
advantageous rjither than detrimental to the Boman 
citizen. He maintained that every individual is 
entitled to receive such an education as will fit him 
for the position he is designed to occupy, and that 
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every nation is bound to advance the civilization of 
mankind. 

§ 4. In the time of the Roman Emperors, a public 
life had fewer attractions and was less desirable on 
account of the danger attending it; and occupations 
connected with science and art supplied the want of 
other employment to the Eomans. Among the philo- 
sophers who flourished at this period, M. Annseus 
Seneca, Nero's tutor, and M. Fabius Quintilianus, two 
of the highest eminence, were both deeply impressed 
with the necessity of a scientific as well as a moral 
and practical education. 

Seneca, whom Pliny styles "princeps eruditionis," 
and whom Quintilian praises as a philosopher and 
orator, argues upon the destiny of man and the sinful- 
ness of human nature, and teaches the necessity of 
education for the attainment of moral and intellectual 
strength and the capacity for perfect liberty. 

§ 6. Quintilian's theory, however, is more con- 
formable to the individuality of the Boman character, 
— viz., that the education required to produce an 
orator must be the education necessary to produce a 
perfect man. This idea he held in common with 
Gato Censor, whose work, he says, was the first 
scientific treatise on the formation of an orator. 
Quintilian's advice to parents and teachers is well 
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worthy of our consideration ; and the principle with 
which he commences, — viz., that " a father, as soon 
as his son is horn, should conceive, first of all, the hest 
possible hopes of him;" for that "among boys good 
promise is shewn in by far the greater number of 
instances, and if this passes off in the progress of time, 
it is manifest that it was not natural ability, but 
care, which was wanting,"-^ is a principle of no little 
practical value. This hope will naturally render the 
parent more solicitous about his son's improvement, 
at the very outset ; and he will take care, even in the 
selection of a nurse, to choose one whose language, 
as well as manners and morals, will fit her to be a 
proper example to his child. Quintilian points out the 
necessity of as much learning as possible, not only in 
the professional instructors of children but in parents 
also ; for there are many duties, not properly included 
under tuition, to be discharged towards children, which 
it is impossible for the unlearned fitly to perform. 
Aristotle, as we have seen, considered it to be unneces- 
sary to teach children anything for the first few years 
of their lives : Quintilian, however, is of a contrary 
opinion, and agrees with Chrysippus, that no part of a 
child's life should be exempt from tuition. " Let us 
not lose," he says, "even the earliest period of life; 
and so much the less, as the elements of learning de- 
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pend on the memory alone, which not only exists in 
chtldren, but is at that time of life even most tena- 
cious." He is ftilly alive, however, to the necessity of 
dealing gently with childhood, and of convej^ing in- 
struction as much as possible under the form of amuse- 
ment, and of taking every care to prevent the child 
from conceiving a dislike to that application which he 
cannot yet love. Thus, he quite disapproves of the 
method of compelling children to learn the names, and 
position in the alphabet, of the letters, before they are 
acquainted with their shapes, and proposes the use of 
ivory figures of letters, as play-things, in order that 
they may become accustomed to their forms. It ap- 
pears that *' the accomplbhment of writing well and 
expeditiously** was as much " disregarded by people 
of quality" in Quintilian*s day as it used to be among 
ourselves ; and he therefore counsels those who have 
the charge of children by no means to allow them to 
neglect this acquirement He is very careful also to 
point out the danger of hurrying children on too much 
m their efforts to read ; for from too great haste can only 
*• arise hesitation, interruption, and repetition, as they 
will attempt more than they can manage ; md then, 
a£ter making many mistakes, they become distrustful 
even of what they know. Let reading therefore be at 
first sure, then continuous, and for a long time slow. 
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until bj exercise a correct quickness is gained.*' He 
furthermore insists upon a due attention to what might 
be called trivial matters in the education of the young, 
and requires that even the lines set as writing-copies 
should not contain useless sentences, but should be 
such as convey some moral instruction. For it is quite 
true that — as he says — *' the remembrance of such ad- 
monitions will attend the child to old age, and will be 
of use even for the formation of his character.*' Quin- 
tilian was himself a professor in a public school, and 
he discusses at length the comparative advantages and 
disadvantages of public and private education : he, 
however, gives his preference to the former, and sup- 
ports his position by many arguments. For one, at any 
rate, who is destined to take any part in public affairs, 
it is absolutely necessary that he should not pine away, 
or allow his mind to rust in retirement ; but shonld 
learn to measure himself with others. " At home, he 
can only learn what he is taught himself; at school, 
even what is taught others. He will daily hear many 
things commended, many things corrected ; the idle- 
ness of a fellow-student, when reproved, will be a 
warning to him ; the industry of any one, when com- 
mended, will be a stimulus ; emulation will be excited 
by praise : bsA he will think it a disgrftce to yield 
to his equals in age^ and an honour to surpass 
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his seniors." In conclusion, he enforces the great im- 
portance of properly ascertaining the disposition and 
abilities of the pupil, and of managing him accord- 
ingly ; not by corporal punishment, to which Quin- 
tilian was most thoroughly averse ; but by taking ad- 
vantage of the characteristics of mind which he dis- 
plays: — and advises always the selection of the best 
teacher whom it is possible to obtain, even from the 
very first, since such a one " can teach little things 
best, as well as great ones." His course of study ap- 
pears to have been unrestricted ; he gives it as his 
opinion that not only the poets, but every class of 
writers, should be studied — ^not sim|)ly for matter but 
for words ; and music, astronomy, and philosophy, all 
enter into the curriculum proposed for the would-be 
orator. 

§ 6. After the time of Quintilian, the Bomans be- 
gan to feel more and more deeply the necessity of sup- 
plying their mental emptiness : —they consequently 
betook themselves to the educational systems of the 
Greeks, and endeavoured to regenerate their life by a 
Grecian education of the old school. This we may 
gather from the appointment of Plutarch* as precep- 



f The Aathoz is aware that the fact of Flatarch being appointed preceptor 
to Trajan restr npon no better anthority than that of Soidas, and of a 
Latin letter attributed to Plutarch, and addressed to Trajan, which in all 
probability is a forgery. But that he was at any rate in Idgh repute at the 
Soman court, aud was advanced to posts of no mean dighity, seems to be 
beyond doubt. 
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tor to Trajaif, as well as from Lucian*s opinion of the 
need of such a regeneration. It could not however he 
effected by such measures alone. • 

8. With regard to the influence of Roman educa- 
tion upon that of our own times, we must allow that 
the laws, language, and literature of the Bomans fur- 
nish us with an excellent discipline for the intellectual 
faculties of our youth, though the adoption of all 
their opinions on the subject of education would be 
as impracticable as the adoption of those of the Greeks, 
and for similar reasons. 

9. The introduction of Christianity into the West 
was the commencement of a new era. When first the 
Christian Church felt her sublime calling to civilize 
mankind, her pure intention and the beneficial effect 
of her working are not to be mistaken. But as time 
rolled on, and the possession of temporal power began 
to secularize the Church, and to destroy the spiritu- 
ality which had once distinguished her^ she gradually 
assumed to herself the sole monopoly, as it were, of 
enlightenment and learning, and portioned out to 
the people, 'in accordance with her own hierocratic 
principles, just so much knowledge, and no more, as 
would lead them to render an implicit obedience to her 
dogmas. The consequence of this was, that in the 
middle of the fifth century, when the monks were the 
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sole possessors of learning, education tScame of too 
circumscribed a character to be productive of good 
results. At that period he who had studied the seven 
liberal arts, viz,: — grammar, dialectic, and rhetoric, 
which were called the trivium, and music, arithmetic, 
geometry, and astronomy, which were included in the 
qwutrwium, — was considered a highly educated man : 
such, for example, was Albertus Magnus ; <* quadrivium 
doeuit, $t totum seibUe scivU,'* This curriculum, poor 
as it was, exhausted the study of language and of 
science, and but few wont through it. 

10. The British seminaries for the diffusion of 
Christianity and knowledge in the seventh century, the 
learning and poetry of the Arabians about the same 
time, the monastic schools of Charles the Great in the 
eighth century, and the strenuous endeavours of Alfred 
the Great at the end of the ninth^ — all had not suffi- 
cient influence to raise the whole body of human so- 
ciety to a higher standard of civilization. Each attempt, 
doubtless, effected some good ; but it was but partial, 
and scarcely seems to have extended beyond the next 
generation. And as we advance step by step into the 
middle ages, we find all classes of men, and even the 
clergy themselves, becoming more and more ignorant 
and superstitious, until, about the middle of the 
eleventh century, a darkness almost total set in and 
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prevailed over the western nations till the end of the 
fourteenth. 

11. This is a period in the civilization of the 
world, the history of which has never yet been suffi- 
ciently cleared up ; for it appears almost incredible 
that, notwithstanding the power of the Church and 
its darkening system, and notwithstanding all other 
obstacles to enlightenment, the many impulses which 
from time to time were given to awaken the dormant 
powers of the mind, should have been so totally inade- 
quate to produce any result And yet almost all his« 
torians of that period concur in depicting it in the 
most gloomy colours. ''Men,** says Tytler, ''like 
Peter Lombard, Archbishop of Paris, and Abelard, so 
celebrated for his amours and misfortunes,— whose ex- 
tensive erudition qualified them for better undertakings 
than to confound the common sense of mankind by 
their frivolities and unintelligible speculations, — were 
the teachers of scholastic learning, which was then 
judged to be the only pursuit worthy of attention, 
till the science of the law, from the discovery of the 
Pandects, at Amalfi, introduced subtleties of another 
kind; and while the learned were busy disputing in 
their colleges and cloisters* on law and theology, 
ignorance and barbarism were drawing their gloomy 
Tjeil over the rest of mankind.** 
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But, through the thick gloom that prevailed, a few 
gleams of light were yet visible. Plato and Aristotle 
were still studied, and the ideas and maxims of the 
Greeks were therefore still disseminated. The Boman 
law was the political basis on which society rested, 
and spontaneous education contained in it elements of 
great value, — as valour, honour, gentleness, respect 
towards the weaker sex, and all that constitutes chival- 
rous feeling. These were the elements which gave life 
to poetry, and which refined manners, contributing to 
domestic felicity, and promoting many excelleift virtues. 
But technical instruction must have been poor indeed^ 
since few could even read or write. We are probably 
not wrong, therefore, in looking upon the dark ages as 
a period of transition, during which the mind was 
struggling for light against a thousand obstacles. 

12. At length,^ in the middle of the fourteenth 
century the darkness which for so long a period had 
enwi*apped mankind began to be dispersed, and an 
era commenced, memorable for progress in science and 
art. It was then that Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio 
rekindled a love for the literature of old Bome, as well 
as for that of their own country ; and the learned 
Grecian fugitives, who, after the conquest of Constan- 
tinople by the Turks in 1454, sought refuge in the 
cities of Southern Europe, found a favourable recep- 
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tioDy especially in Florence, and spread the knowledge 
and the love of the Greek language and literature. 
The Greek and Eoman authors then became the 
centre of a higher course of instruction ; and the ai*t of 
printing, which had shortly before been invented in 
Germany, in the year 1436, greatly facilitated the 
study of their works, and contributed much to the 
acquirement of general knowledge and the progress of 
art and science. Thus the light which was kindled 
in Italy gradually became diffused over other coun- 
tries. Germany and the Netherlafids were the first 
recipients of it, and subsequently England and 
France. The scholars of these countries, — Agricola, 
Beuchlin, Eegiomontanus, Erasmus, and others, drew 
their learning from Italy, and prepared the way for 
the Reformation, which, in the Pontificate of Leo 
the Tenth, when the depravity of morals had out- 
stepped all bounds, reached its culminating point 
in Luther and Zwingle. 

13. The -Reformation brought witJi it the inesti- 
mable boon of freedom of conscience and liberty of 
opinion, and established the important truth, that the 
responsibility of every man's &ith must rest ultimately 
and exclusively with himself. The influence of this 
truth immediately became apparent ; and it was found 
necessary that all grades of society, fi*om the highest 
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to the lowest, should be educated, and that the 
&colties of man should be developed according to 
the dictates of reason, and not according to the 
dogmas of the Papal Church. Men discovered that 
the earth did move round the sun, notwithstanding 
all the papal edicts to the contrary ; and the trammels 
of priestcraft were broken through. 

14. The question, however, — How is the business 
of education to be conducted ?— was as difficult of 
solution to the learned men of that day as it is to the 
philosophers of our own time. We, indeed, are doubt- 
less placed at a great advantage as compared with 
them, and have at our command a much more exten- 
sive stock of the materials of education ; while they, 
having no contemporary literature of their own, nor 
any other methods of instruction than the old ones to 
which to resort, were necessarily obliged to fall back 
upon the much neglected but ever-living memorials 
of Greece and Eome. The consequence was that the 
study of the classics became almost a mania, and the 
acquirement of a knowledge of real things was held 
to be a matter of secondary consideration, and became 
subservient to that of words. This partial direction of 
education at length attracted the attention of several 
eminent philosophers and statesmen, and, among 
others, of our own Lord Bacon, who, at the end of the 
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sixteenth century, proposed to the world a new idea 
of scientific teaching. It was the method of induc- 
tion, according to which the mind is directed to 
obtain a clear conception o1&things» not from books or 
words, but from the things themselves as they exist 
in nature ; and the scientific enquirer then proceeds, 
step by step, to ascertain the laws of nature for him- 
self, and does not trust to established dogmas alone. 
In consequence of this, verbalism gave place to scien- 
tific realism ; the perceptive and observing faculties 
were taught to combine their results with the general- 
izations of the imderstanding ; and the study of the 
natural sciences began to claim an equal attention 
and cultivation with the acquisition of ancient lan- 
guages and literature. 

The philosophy of the ancients was, as we have 
seen, either too contracted in its aims or too theoretical 
in its nature, to produce a really beneficial and lasting 
influence upon the moral, intellectual, and social con- 
dition of mankind. Though it speculated much 
upon the attainment of virtue and happiness, it 
tended but little to the promotion of true enlighten- 
ment and civilization. The Baconian system was, 
however, essentially practical; and, founded upon 
the principles of utility and progress, it aimed at 
nothing but what is useful to man,— at nothing but 
what may be accomplished. 
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15. Whilst Bacon was thus endeavouring to esta- 
blish a new system of education in this country, his 
contemporary, Montaigne, efifected great improvements 
in the educational systems* of France ; and, at a some- 
what later period, des Cartes and others advanced 
many new and important philosophical theories. The 
studies and discoveries of Copernicus, Galileo, and 
Kepler had already contributed much to the progress 
of astronomical science ; but it remained for the im- 
mortal Newton to establish it upon firm and lasting 
principles. The knowledge acquired by all these 
eminent men was gained, not so miich by means of 
the symbols, formulsB, and usual technicalities of 
science, as by the only safe method in the investiga- 
tion of natural phenomena, — the Baconian system of 
observation and induction. 

16. § 1. In the middle of the seventeenth century 
Milton regretted the great waste of time in the edu- 
cation of tlie young, and complained of the wrong 
done in ''spending seven or eight years merely in 
scraping together so much Latin and Greek as might 
be learned otherwise easily and . delightfully in one 
year." He proposed, for youths from the age of 
twelve to one-and'twenty, to find a spacious house 
and grounds, large enough to lodge about one hun- 
dred and fifty persons, *' whereof twenty or there- 
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about may he attendants, all under the government of 
one head/' This place was to answer the purpose as 
far as possible of both school and university, so that 
there should be no need of any *' remove to any other 
house of scholarship." With regard to their studies, 
he advises that, " beginning with the chief and neces- 
sary rules of some good grammar,** they should pass 
on to the perusal of the more easy Socratic discour$es 
in Greek; and, in Latin, of the first two or three books 
of Quintilian, accompanied with such lectures and 
explanations as may inflame them with a love of 
learning and an admiration of virtue. At the same 
time he suggests that, at some other hour of the day, 
they shall be taught the rules of arithmetic and the 
elements of geometry ; and in the evening, " the easy 
grounds of religion and the story of Scripture.** He 
then proposes the study of the agricultural authors, 
— Oato, Varro, and Columella,—" the historical physi- 
ology of Aristotle and Theophrastus,** — the Natural 
History of Pliny, Seneca, and Celsus, — ^the Greek and 
Latin poets, philosophers, lawgivers, orators, logicians, 
and critics, in order ; the Italian language ; the 
Hebrew tongue, with the addition of the Ohaldee and 
the Syrian dialects ; and whatever in history, or physics, 
or theoretical or practical science, reading and experi- 
ence could teach them. His curriculum was an 
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extensive one, but he paid as great attention to the 
deyelopment of the bodily as of the mental powers ; 
and fencing, wrestling, riding, sailing and all martial 
exercises, whether on land or on sea, entered into his 
proposed course of education up to the age of twenty- 
one; at which time, " if they desired to see other coun- 
tries, not to learn principles, but to enlarge experience 
and make wise observation, they would be such as 
should deserve the regard of all, and the society and 
friendship of those in all places who should be the 
best and most eminent." 

§ 9. Some few years later— that is, in the year 
1690 — the celebrated John Locke gave to the world 
his excellent treatise on Education, in which he 
warmly controverted the then prevalent opinion that 
it was necessary to the proper development of the 
mental powers, to bestow the chief part of the time 
devoted to education upon the study of the ancient 
languages. " The virtue of the child,** he says, •* is 
the first grand object ; subsidiary to this, and valuable 
only as contributing to it, is learning, which is not 
worth the having if it is to be acquired to the exclu- 
sion of every other species of mental cultivation.** 
Commencing with the consideration of the physical 
health of the young, he gives a number of rules, 
which, though admirable upon the whole, are never- 
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theless bj no means capable of being implicitly 
adopted. His recommendation for instance of extreme 
hardship in the early educatioif of the body, is alto- 
gether erroneous. But upon the subject of the 
mental training of childhood his remarks are of the 
highest excellence^ and well worthy of the most atten- 
tive study of all who have the charge of young 
children. He inveighs strongly against the culpable 
neglect, which but too commonly prevails, of the minds 
and dispositions of children during their tenderest 
years, on the part of those who, either through excess 
of tenderness or from weakness of judgment, con- 
sider it " quite harmless to allow them full licence in 
any little improprieties they may have a mind to, for- 
getting that the proportion of the &ult to the age is 
the same, and that by indulgence then, they will come 
to arrogate to themselves the same privilege, when a 
riper age shall bring with it desires and passions no 
longer innocent." Every impression in early years 
is of lasting importance, and it is impossible for 
parents to be too careful in guarding their children 
against falling into habits which, though perhaps 
innocent in their present /esults, are pregnant with 
the seeds of future vice. Awe for his parents, accor- 
ding to Locke, is the first feeling which should bo 
implanted in a child's mind ; obedience and respect 
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will then naturally follow, and affection will be easily 
added to the rest, without endangering authority. 
But notwithstanding these opinions, he is strongly 
opposed to all corporal punishment, considering that 
'* ingenuous shame and the apprehension of displea- 
sure are the only true restraint." And so, in like 
manner, rewards are as pernicious as punishments^ 
except indeed those that act upon the mind, not upon 
the body ; '' esteem and affection on the one hand, 
and shame and disgrace on the other, being the ma- 
terials to be used to this end .Obedience is suffi- 
ciently secured by a sense of duty and veneration 
towards the parent, early instilled ; yet are children 
to be reasoned with": they have a pride in being 
treated as rational creatures ; and this pride must be 
cherished, and made a moans of turning them to 
virtuous courses. Upon the question whether a pri- 
vate or a public education be preferable, Locke decides 
in favour of the former, as being more conducive to 
the early establishment of right moral principles ; 
though he confesses that the question is one of much 
difficulty, and hardly seems confident in the sound- 
ness of the conclusion at which he arrives. Our 
author very strongly advocates the promotion, when 
the proper time shall ham arrived, of mutual confi- 
dence between father .and son, so that the ties of 
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friendship may succeed to the colder obligations of 
filial duty : and this, he says, must be begun by the 
father, who should not hesitate to open his heart to 
his son, when years of discretion have rendered him 
worthy of that communication." " Propose matters 
to him familiarly^ and ask his advice ; and when he 
ever lights on the right, follow it as his ; and if he 
sticceeds well, let him have the commendation. With 
respect to learning, Locke ** always had a fancy that 
it might be made a play and recreation to children/' 
and suggests that good games might be invented by 
means of which to teach them the alphabet ; and s» 
he proceeds with the recommendation of letting the 
child's Latin be made a medium of imparting some 
entertaining knowledge. Latin and Greek " in modera- 
tion," French, Geography, Arithmetic, Ethics, History, 
and Natural philosophy, pretty well complete the cur- 
riculum of study which he proposes ; and " fencing, 
riding, and wrestling, ought to be taught, both for the 
benefit of health and exercise, and for the power they 
give.** Locke would seem to have been indebted for 
many of his thoughts upon education to Quintilian ; but 
with regard to music he appears to have held a very 
different, and a far less philosophical opinion ; far 
whereas the latter does not hesitate to rank it as a most 
essential and indispensable part of education,the former 
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" thinks that of all those things that ever came into 
the list of accomplishments, we may give it the last 
place." The proper season for travelling is, in his 
opinion, either hoyhood, that is to say from seven to 
fourteen or sixteen years of age, and with a tutor, — 
or perfect manhood, when a man's own discretion will 

m 

be for him a snfficient monitor. And lastly, in what- 
ever station of life a man may be placed, he suggests 
that he ought to be acquainted with at least one trade, 
not superficially, but by actual practice ; as a vent for 
the superabundant activity of human nature, and a* 
means of diverting it from a vicious direction. 

17. The educational views of Rousseau were even 
still more opposed to the old methods of teaching than 
were those of Locke. His celebrated work Emile con- 
tains much that is excellent as regards both moral 
and intellectual culture ; but his system is, in mimy 
respects, more ingenious than practicable, though it 
will amply repay the careful perusal of the teacher. 

18. The innovations which, under the influence 
of the ideas of Bacon, Montaigne, Locke, Rousseau, 
and others, had efifected so great a reformation in the 
educational systems of our own and neighbouring 
countries, at length excited the opposition of certain 
philosophers, who contended that the moral elevation 
of mankind should be the grand and sole object of 
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all education, and that this object could be best pro- 
moted by subjecting the minds of the young to a 
profound study of Greek and Roman literature. 
This humanistic idea of education established it as a 
principle, that in the training of children their future 
rank, profession, or occupation should not be re- 
garded, but only the general development and culture 
of their moral powers. The cultivation of the intel- 
lectual faculties of the young was to them a matter 
of secondary consideration 

19. This reaction was naturally to be expected : 
but>at the end of the last century another and a very 
important change was brought about, in the elemen- 
tary instruction of the young, by the indefatigable 
labours of Pestalozzi. The system which he advo- 
cated was constructed upon the principle that, since 
all our knowledge must at first be derived through 
the medium of the senses, elementary instruction 
must be conducted by means of real and visible 
objects. He argued, and very justly, that whei'eas 
words are but the signs and symbols of ideas, it is of 
no avail to store the memory with them, unless at the 
same time a clear conoeptioH of that which is signified 
by them be also imparted. In the latter part of this 
treatise we shall see that many and great advantages 
are to be gained by object-teaching ; but it must not 
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be concluded, as Peslalozzi appears to have supposed^ 
that such a course of trainiDg is all that is necessary 
io early life. It is true that by object-teachiDg a 
large number of valuable facts may be impressed upon 
the mind; but still, something more than this is 
requisite in order to awaken and call into exercise the 
nobler powers of the mind, to enable the young to 
trace the relations, tendencies, and analogies of £Eicts, 
and thus to prepare them for the proper investigation 
of cause and effect. 

Since the time of Pestalozzi innumerable works on 
education, of greater or less practical utility, have 
appeared, the authors of which have advocated so 
many contradictory opinions and theories, that it is 
to be feared that the day is yet very far distant which 
shall usher in the establishment and adoption of a 
system of education based upon principles universally 
acknowledged, and therefore universally practicable. 

20. By this brief review of the history and pro- 
gress of education, I have made it my endeavour to 
strengthen the position which I originally advanced, 
and to shew the necessity of adapting our mode of 
instruction to the exigencies of the days in which we 
live. Education, as I have before said, is a science of 
experience. The systems which have prevailed at 
different times may, perhaps, have answered the require- 
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ments of those timea, but they are not suited to the 
present day. They are temporary, tentative as it 
were, — nothing more. And so, though we avail our- 
selves of them so far as they will serve us, yet we have 
to work out for ourselves a system which will better 
satisfy our own wants, — just as future generations 
will, in their turn, have to improve upon o ir im- 
provementS; 

In the remaining part of my subject — the defective 
state of intellectual education — I shall endeavour to 
point out some of the means whereby the evils to 
which I have alluded may be remedied ; and if some 
of the remarks which I shall have occasion to offer 
shall appear trite and common-place, I can only- say 
that, so long as but few out of tlie numerous class of 
teachers are found willing to give attention to them^ 
they can scarcely be too often repeated. There are 
some truths which have to be clothed in many and 
various guises, and presented in many aspects, before 
they are received and permitted to exercise a real 
influence on the mind. They may be tacitly admitted 
by the understanding, speculatively assented to, and 
freely confessed to be of value and importance, and 
yet may fail entirely to gain admission into the heart. 
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PART IV. . 



IV.— On Intellectual Education, 

1. My readers will hardly expect from me a defi- 
nition of the human mind. Philosophers have indeed 
often attempted this hefore now, and have as often 
failed. While some have ascribed to it an absolute 
existence, or have deemed it a part of a universal 
spirit or intelligence, with which it is to a certain 
extent united now, and will be more intimately re- 
united hereafter, — others have supposed that it is 
nothing more than an inherent piece of organized 
matter, and that it can but exist in connection with it. 
The nature of the mind^ and of the union and relation 
which subsist between mind and body, the precise 
period in our existence at which this union was esta- 
blished, the nature of the intercourse of the mind 
with the external world, and the influence of the latter 
upon its powers and &culties, — ^all these are questions 
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with regard to which we are, setting aside the kuow^ 
ledge which Bevehition may impart, totally at a loss. 
They have occupied the thoughts and tested the 
ingenuity of many ; but the labours of generations 
have left them as inexplicable as they were found to 
be by the first cultivators of intellectual science* 
Knowledge may increase, and has of late years rapidly 
increased ; but there are questions which it is beyond 
the power of the human intellect to solve, and these 
are amongst them. 

We can, however, still do something ; we can trace 
the working of the powers of the mind ; and if we 
. cannot define its nature, we can at any rate follow 
out, in some degree, its operations. 

d. The mind is conscious of its own existence. It 
evidences this consciousness by its intellect, feeling, 
and will, or in other words by its intellectual Acui- 
ties and moral powers. Moreover these faculties and 
powers can be made the subject of education ; for they 
are not at once perfect, but capable of inlprovement 
by the influence of the external world as well as by 
that of superior minds. 

8. It is an indispensable condition to the health 
and well-being both of mind and body, that all their 
different powers and £Eiculties should be suitably and 
habitually exercised. Action is the grand object of 
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organization. It is a law of our nature universally 
applicable, and any infringement of it entails a 
serious penalty upon the transgressor. Thus, if the 
organs of the body be permitted to remain in a state 
of inactivity, the whole system becomes disordered, 
and even the structure impaired. Again, if the moral 
and intellectual powers be not constantly exercised, 
the result is still more fearful ; appetite and passion 
gain the mastery over reason; and man, immortal 
man, sinks almost to the level of the brute ; his life 
is either spent in dissipation and debauchery, or 
frittered away in the vain pursuit of pleasure, — in 
short his whole happiness in time and eternity is 
shipwrecked. 

Action, however, is not only essential to the preser- 
vation of the health of mind and body : it is also the 
means, and the only means, by which the capacities of 
each can be enlarged and strengthened. Any muscle 
of the body subjected to repeated exercise, speedily 
gains additional power and energy; so, in like manner, 
by repeated exercise any faculty of the mind, whether 
moral or intellectual, acquires an increase in intensity 
of functional power. " The bodily force," says Mr. 
Simpson, *<the senses, the observing and reasoning 
faculties, the moral feelings, can only be improved by 
habitual exercise. Custom, habit, skill, address, nay 
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virtue itself, are all the fruits of exercise, and come 
not without it." This is a great and a most impor- 
tant truth, and one Which cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed upon the minds of teachers ; and jet there is 
unfortunately no need to shew to what a limited 
extent, either in mental, moral, or physical training, 
it is practically acted upon. 

Exercise, then, is necessary for the proper sustenta- 
tion and improvement of the various powers of our 
nature : we will now proceed to the means whereby 
the exercise or cultivation of the intellectual Acuities 
may be conducted so as to produce the best results. 
The remaining branches of the subject, viz., the cul- 
tivation of the moral and physical faculties, will be 
fully treated of in the work to which I have alluded 
in the preface. 

4. By intellectual education, then, I understand 
that series of means by which the intellectual facul- 
ties of the mind are cultivated, by a proper exercise 
and development, upon appropriate subjects, for the 
purpose of attaining knowledge, and gaining those 
ideas which are subservient to scientific acquirements 
and the arts and pursuits of life. 

5. In the consideration of the culture of the intel- 
lectual faculties, it is usual to arrange them into 
classes, though I am rather inclined to look upon 
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them as merely so many developments of one indi- 
visible mind in this or that direction. Koughly, they 
may be divided into those of intuition, which may be 
termed the poetical powers, and those of the under- 
standing, or the practical powers. But, for the sake 
of convenience, I shall follow the usual method, and 
separate them into the four following classes, viz. : 

i. The intuitive faculties, including sensation, per- 
ception, observation, attention, and memory. 

ii. The representative factdties, including conception, 
imagination, imitation, &c., and primitive judgment. 

iii. The knomng fctculties, including arrangement, 
generalization, abstraction, judgment, combination, 
and analysis. 

iv. The cogitative fcundties, including reason, induc- 
tion, reflection, &c. 

5^ 'Ihese four classes of faculties correspond 
respectively to the four stages of development which 
the intellect exhibits. Thus the first stage, from 
birth to the age of eight or nine, is that in which the 
intuitive faculties are principally exercised. The 
second stage, from the age of nine to about eleven, is 
that in which the representative faculties become con- 
spicuous. In the third, from eleven to thirteen, the 
knowing faculties (or the understanding) predominate. 
And in the fourth and last stage, from thirteen on- 
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wards, reason exercises the mastery over all the 
powers of the mind. During all these periods, how- 
ever, all the faculties exist in the mind in a state of 
greater or less activity* but they usually become pro- 
minent and acquire ascendancy in the order above , 
mentioned. To this order of nature in unfolding the 
faculties, the teacher should conform all liis instruc- 
tions. 

§ I. It must not be understood from this, however, 
that, at each particular stage, the corresponding class of 
faculties must be exclusively cultivated. They are all 
mutually related to each other, and it is advantageous, 
therefore, that the culture of one class of faculties 
should be carried on contemporaneously with that of 
others with which they have connection. Thus the 
intuitive faculties should be cultivated together with 
the representative ; the knowing faculties with reason , 
&c. The study of this connection will amply repay 
the teacher, and will be the means of suggesting to 
him many practical rules for his guidance. 

6. Let us now proceed to the consideration of the 
means whereby the faculties of the mind may be fitted 
for the discharge of their duties. We will commence 
with those which are the chief characteristics of the 
first years of life, viz., the faculties of perception 

§ 1. The organs of sensation are those wondrous 
instruments by which the mind within is brought 
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into an intimate relation with die world without 
Thej are the media through which the qualities, 
properties, and phenomena of material objects are 
presented to the mind in such a manner as to awaken 
and call into exercise its slumbering powers. The 
development of these powers commences at an early 
period of infancy ; but it is impossible to say how 
soon after birth the nerves, which are the means of 
communication between mind and matter, acquire a 
sufficient degree of energy and power to ctmvey to 
the infant mind its first impressions of the external 
world. Whenever this takes place the mind becomes 
conscious of these impressions ; it perceives the ob- 
jects w.hich produce them, and intellectual life begips. 
In order that the various powers of the bi)dy may 
be enabled to perform their duties, it is necessary to 
supply the body with the materials of nutrition : so 
also, ere the mind of an infant can think, it must first 
be furnished with the elements of thought These 
elements can only be received into the mind through 
the insti'umentality of the five gateways of knowledge, 
— the senses : they must therefore consist of the 
qualities and properties of material things. The 
notions respecting external objects which are acquired 
in infancy are of limited extent, and frequently 
incorrect ; for until experience has enabled a child to 
unite and compare the various perceptions derived 
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from tho organs of sense, it may have a consciousness 
of the existence of things, and yet'form erroneous 
ideas as to their qualities, properties, and phenomena. 
Thus if any object,— a ball for instance,— be placed 
within the range ot the visual organ, the child will 
not be able to form a correct estimate of its distance 
from him, unless, by a comparison of the perceptions 
he has gained from the sense of touch, with those 
gained fram the sense of seeing, he is enabled to judge 
of its magnitude. In like manner, he will be unable 
to form an accurate conception of the intensity of a 
sound, unless he has some knowledge of distance ; 
knowledge which must be gained through the medium 
of other senses than that of hearing. A right judg- 
ment, then, respecting the properties of external 
objects, is dependent upon the application of a certain 
number of the senses, and a combination and com- 
parison of the perceptions derived from them. 

It is of the utmost importance, however, that the 
senses should be exercised in a proper direction. 
Nature has done her part towards this end ; she has 
wisely implanted in the infant mind a spirit of enquiry, 
a love for and an eager desire after knowledge, an 
impulse by which the child is incited to ascertain the 
qualities and properties of the objects with which he 
eomes into contact: and with such an assistance 
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provided for die culture and improvement of the 
senseSi it remains for the parent or teacher so to sus- 
tain and stimulate this activity, that the senses may 
be alive to every object and phenomenon wliich comes 
witliin the sphere of their operation. Unless this be 
done, unless this invaluable activity be fostered and 
cherished, it will speedily wither and decay. The 
early and imperfect impressions of external things, if 
not corrected, will rapidly become so vague and erro- 
neous, so overlaid and intermingled with impressions 
equally imperfect, that at length it may be truly said 
of children whose education has been so badly con * 
ducted, " They have eyes and see not, ears also and 
hear not, neither do they understand.** To prevent 
these lamentable results, to make use of every avail* 
able means by which the spark of intelligence which 
nature has kindled may be fanned into un undying 
flame, to take every precaution against the reception of 
incorrect impressions — these are among the chief 
duties of the teacher. I would urge therefore this 
most important truth, that upon a propei cultivation 
of the perceptive faculties the intellectual condition 
of after-life is mainly dependent 

§ 3. It has been previously stated that the powers 
of the mind are awakened and called into activity by 
means of the impressions produced upon the senses 
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by the qualities and properties of the objects with 
which they come into contact. The business of teach- 
ing muSst consequently be commenced by exercising 
the perceptive &culties in the examination of tangible 
objects as well as of appearances in nature. The sight 
should be exercbed in the discrimination of form, 
colour, magnitude, distance, and number ; the ear, in 
distinguishing between different kinds of sounds 
and their degi*ees of intensity; the touch, in deter- 
mining what substances are, by the sense of touch 
alone, unassisted by that of sight. 

Form, An object having been observed for a suffi- 
cient length of time to convey to the mind a correct 
idea of its form, the child should be asked if he can 
point out or recollect any objects of similar shape, &c. 
(Mour, Lessons on colour should be conducted in 
a similar manner. Quickness and accuracy of per- 
ception are acquired by the examination and compa- 
rison of colours. For instance, a number of slips Of 
paper — say twenty — ^may be procured, each of which 
is painted with a different colour. Thus there will be 
five shades of red, hre of green^ five of blue, and five 
of yellow. The slips having been mingled together, 
the pupil should be desired to collect those belonging 
to each of the colours, and to arrange them in the 
order of their shades. 
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Magnitude. The size of different objects should 
also be a subject of inyestigation. A three-feet rule 
haviDg been put into the hands of the pupil, he 
should be required to examine the respective lengths 
of a yard, a foot, an inch, half an inch, Ac , and then 
to delineate on paper, or on a board, his conceptions 
of particular lengths given to him by the teacher; 
and he must afterwards be shewn how to test his 
accuracy by means of the measure. He should next 
be required to judge of the height, length, and breadth 
of familiar objects, such as tables, chairs, doors, win- 
dows, &e, ; and, as before, the correctness of his 
opinions respecting their dimensions should be proved 
by subsequent meaburement The eye should also 
be exercised in determining the relative as well as the 
actual magnitude of objects: thus, for example, the 
size of a boy's book may be compared with that of his 
slate, his slate with the table, &c. The relative 
proportions of the paits of an object should also be 
noted. 

The elder pupils should be accustomed to judge of 
the distances of objects from one another, and to 
observe relations of position. The elements of linear 
drawing may be taught them with advantage; the 
properties of lines and angles being thoroughly un- 
derstood, the pupils may proceed to trace on paper 
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the outlines of simple and regular objects, and after- 
wards to delineate figures of a more complex character. 
The exercise of drawing is highly advantageous ; it 
powerfully tends to promote habits of attention and 
observation, enables the child to form correct judg- 
ments of form, magnitude, position, &c., and calls 
into operation that kind of reasoning which will 
afterwards have to be exercised on things of greater 
importance. 

Weight. Another striking property of matter upon 
which the perceptive faculties should be exercised, is 
that of weight. Children should be allowed to handle 
the metal weights used in shops, — (of course such 
only as they can lift with facility,) — ^^and should then 
be questioned as to the absolute and relative weights 
of equal magnitudes of different substances. For this 
purpose it is convenient to procure a few pieces of 
lead, brass, iron, wood, stone, etc., of similar size and 
shape. After every exercise of this kind the judg- 
ment of the pupils must be tested. 

§ 3. In the preceding lessons on objects, the facul- 
ties of vision and touch are those which are principally 
exercised ; there is, however, another organ of percep- 
tion, viz., the ear, the cultivation of which forms an 
equally important part of early education. The deve- 
lopment of the faculty of bearing is effected by the 
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aid of music, singing, and speech. Every sound that 
we hear in early life tends either to improve or impair 
the sense of hearing. If the ear of a child he sah- 
jected to the impulse of loud and sudden sounds, ere, 
hy graduated exercises, its extremely delicate organism 
has heen prepared to receive shocks of so violent a 
nature, the function of the auditory nerve may he 
seriously impaired: indeed there are instances on 
record, in which the sense of hearing has heen thereby 
entirely destroyed. On the other hand, if sounds be 
too much excluded, the organ will speedily become 
enfeebled for want of exercise, and unable to detect 
those minute differences of sounds, upon an accurate 
discrimination of which a ready and perfect under- 
standing of whatever may be addressed to the ear is 
dependent. It is the parent's duty to avoi(> these 
extremes, and to take care that this important organ be 
regularly and systematically exercised by appropriate 
stimuli. Yet how sadly is this duty neglected ! At 
one time, the child's endeavour to imitate the sounds 
he hears is considered troublesome and is checked ; at 
another, the ear is subjected to loud and sudden 
noises, which may so injure its imperfectly matured 
structure as to cause partial and even total deafness. 
Music, singing, and speech, as I have before remarked, 
furnish the most appropriate excitements for the.* 
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structural delicacy of this wonderful organ : they con- 
sequently form an indispensable part of education. 

§ 4. I'he value of music and singing is, in my 
opinion, much underrated. They are too often re- 
garded as mere luxuries, which, so far as the actual 
welfare of man is concerned^ might be dispensed with. 
This erroneous idea arises from an ignorance of the 
many important purposes which these gifts of Provi- 
dence were designed tc^ answer. They complete the 
development of the sense of hearing, by teaching the 
child to discriminate and compare the differences be- 
tween similar sounds, instantly and accurately. Music, 
when associated with words, exercises a most bene- 
ficial influence on the best feelings and emotions of 
our nature, penetrating into those deep recegses of the 
heart, into which words alone would fail to obtain 
admission. It is thus one of the most useful means of 
moral culture. It was for this reason that Plato 
recommended it so strongly in his system of educa- 
tion; and another old writer justly observes that 
'' music may be made a powerful auxiliary in direct- 
ing the destinies of the human family." Music, more- 
over, exerts a mysterious power over the whole animal 
and mental economy ; and under its inspiriting influ- 
ence all the bodily powers seem to perform their 
functions with greater ease and facility, and to gain an 
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increased capability of enduring toil and fatigue. A 
familiar example of this is seen in the effect produced 
by music upon the soldier on march. These are but 
few among the many advantages to be derived from 
the use of music,— few, therefore, among the many 
arguments that might be advanced against its neglect 
by the educator of the young. 

§ 5. I have alluded to speech as one of the most 
efficacious means by which th^ sense of hearing may 
be cultivated. The child should learn by heart a 
piece of simple poetry, and should repeat it without 
the book. He should be taught by example to pro- 
nounce each word distinctly and harmoniously, and 
to make use of those inflexions and intonations of 
voice which the sense requires. This exercise will 
be found to contribute greatly to the formation of a 
correct ear ; but though it is obvious that a know- 
ledge of the principles of elocution, and of the art of 
reading and speaking with elegance and propriety, 
constitute an important qualification in the educator, 
how rarely is this acquirement possessed ! Bead- 
ing aloud and reciting in the open air— care being 
taken that the position of the body be erect— are most 
healthful exercises for strengthening the lungs and 
expanding the chest ; and besides this, the blood is 
puri^d and enriched by the large doses of oxygen 
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which are imbihed from the air. I cannot, therefore, 
help considering that every system of education of 
which music, singing, and speaking do not form an 
important part, is extremely defective and incomplete. 
7. I have thus shewn, though very imperfectly, the 
necessity of a proper cultivation of the senses, and 
the advantages to be derived from it. It remains for 
us now to consider those faculties of the mind with 
which the senses are intimately connected, k proper 
cultivation of the senses obviously includes that of the 
faculty of attention — that voluntary effort of the mind, 
without which perception is not the consequent effect 
of sensation. If the attention be not exercised, im- 
pressions from the external world may be made upon 
the organs of sense, and yet not be conveyed to the 
mind, or at least not transmitted with sufficient energy 
to call into operation the retentive faculty. We all 
see the same things, but we do not all observe them ; 
and very different, therefore, is the amount of know- 
ledge we derive from them. In general, this differ- 
ence is not to be attributed to an inequality of mental 
capacity, but rather to the comparative intensity and 
constancy of the exercise of the faculty of attention. 
Thus the objects and phenomena, from the investiga- 
tion of which some men acquire the most valuable 
information, are passed over without consideration by 
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Others. The power of forming correct judgments in 
the investigation of any subject is also much less 
dependent upon original diflferences in intellectual 
constitution than is commonly supposed. The rela- 
tive degrees of correctness of the conclusions deduced 
from identical facts, by different individuals, are the 
results of the manner in which the attention has been 
exercised upon those facts. Much, then, indeed I may 
say everything, depends upon the formation of habits 
of steady and continuous attention. Such habits are 
the source of all success in any pursuit of life, while 
they lay the foundation both of a moral and an intellec- 
tual character. The neglect or insufficient cultivation 
of this important faculty is productive of the most 
disastrous consequences. If habits of attention be not 
formed in early life, habits the most opposed to them — 
those of indolence and listless inactivity — will arise in 
their place. The mind, instead of deriving knowledge 
from every object within the sphere of its operation, 
will be so occupied " with idle dreams and fruitless 
fancies," so completely at the mercy of the imagina- 
tion, that not a single subject will be regarded with 
that close and individual attention which is essential 
to its perfect apprehension. The formation of habits 
of attention should, therefore, be an object ever kept 
in view in early education. The child should be 
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accustomed to concentrate its mental powers energeti- 
cally and perseveringly on any subject presented to 
its consideration, and to contemplate it in all its 
elements and relations. An extraordinary correctness 
of judgment will be thus acquired : whereas without 
attention no study can be carried on with success : 
words, books, and in fact all vehicles of instruction 
will be but useless instruments in the hands of the 
educator. The parent or teacher who knows not how 
to impart knowledge so as systematically to cultivate 
this faculty, will most inadequately discharge the 
duties of his important position. 

I have described attention as a voluntary effort of 
mind. Every object in nature or art, which is the 
cause of a painful or pleasurable emotion, excites this 
effort in a ratio proportionable to the degree of pain 
or pleasure which the object imparts. In order, then, to 
awaken, direct, and sustain the attention, the judg- 
ment of the teacher must be exercised in the selection 
and application of appropriate stimuli. In early life 
the mind, like the body, is feeble, and incapable of 
sustaining the impetus of stimuli of too violent a 
nature or too often repeated. The excitements of the 
attention, therefere, must be adapted to the progres- 
sive development of the faculties. If they be not thus 
adapted, the powers of observation, instead of being 
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strengthened and sustained, will be weakened and 
impaired. 

§ 1. Care must also be taken as to the motives by 
which the child is ibfluenced. The utility of the sys- 
tem of tangible rewards and corporal punishments, so 
commonly adopted for the purpose of urging a child 
to diligent application, is very questionable. The pro- 
raise of a specific reward^ or the fear of a threatened 
punishment, may indeed be a sufficient incentive to 
exertion ; and yet the prize to be attained, or the pain 
to be avoided, may exercise such a paramount influence 
upon the thoughts as to render impossible a right 
employment of the means by which, and a right appli- 
cation of the object for which, the lesson is learned 
or the task accomplished. If these be the motives by 
which the young are stimulated, their attention will 
receive an improper direction, viz., to the thing to be 
attained, and not to the means of attainment. The 
results of this system, however, are not merely of a 
negative character, but they have a tendency extremely 
prejudicial. The pupil who is impelled to learn a 
lesson by the fear of punishment cannot possibly 
acquire a taste for study, nor will he ever voluntarily 
apply himself to it. Every thing connected with 
study will rather excite emotions of dislike and dis- 
gust ; the idea of school will be associated with pain 
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and unhappiness, and the child will regard the teacher 
as his greatest enemy. 

Again, when the desire of the attainment of a spe« 
cific reward is the motive by which the young are 
incited to application, the results are equally objec- 
tionable. Success in any endeavour will merely bring 
with it that fleeting pleasure which the acquirement 
of a promised reward produces : while that infinitely 
more pleasurable feeling, which is derived from a suc- 
cessful employment of the faculties, than which there 
is not a more powerful stimulus to future exertion, 
will not be experienced. 

Such powerful appeals to the feelings, moreover, are 
in an immense majority of cases entirely unnecessary. 
I admit that there are a few instances in which, owing 
to great peculiarities of mental constitution, this 
system may be employed with advantage. These 
instances are, ho^vever, of but rare occurrence, and are 
consequently a most insufficient ground for its general 
application ; and I would now bring under the notice 
of the reader those means of exciting the attention of 
children, which have, as it appears to me, a much 
more healthful tendency. 

§ 3. As the minds of the young are differently 
constituted, it is of course impossible to lay down a 
method of cultivating the attention exactly appropriate 
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to the requirements of all. A carefal study of the 
dispositions, temperaments, and capacities of children 
can alone enable the parent or teacher to make use of 
those stimuli which are exactly adapted to minute 
differences in intellectual constitution. One of the 
most powerful of these stimuli is the approbation of 
tlie teacher, which will be found in general to be a 
sufficient incentive to diligent application. The good 
opinion of others affords a peculiar pleasure to the 
minds of the young, and the parent or teacher should 
never fail to bestow commendation where it is deserved. 
However difficult and laborious a task may have been, 
a few kind words of approval will be ample compen- 
sation for the toil undergone in its accomplishment. 
The child who has but once experienced the feeling 
of which I have been speaking will desiie its renewal, 
and that desire will be the means of securing his 
attention to the subject he is required to study. 

§ 3. Another valuable auxiliary for creating and 
sustaining the attention is sympathy. Nature has 
implanted in the human mind a desire not only to 
experience the same emotions which are experienced 
by others, but that others too shall share in the same 
emotions by which it is itself affected. The child, 
therefore, must be led to feel that a real interest is 
taken by his instructors in his studies ; and by these 
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means both the desire to learn and the pleasure of 
acquiring knowledge will be materially increased. But 
if he shall perceive that his parents and teachera 
regard his studies with indifference, or look upon 
them as irksome tasks, he will consider them in the 
same light ; a lasting antipathy to learning will be 
thus engendered, and his mind will be closed for ever 
to the sweet and ennobling influences of knowledge. 

§ 4. But although the approbation and sympathy 
of the teacher are most powerful auxiliaries in cultivat- 
ing the attention, even these may fail, unless the 
subject to which he directs that attention be adapted 
to the intellectual capacity of the pupil, and unless it 
be presented to the mind in such a manner as to 
excite and sustain his interest in it As it is evident 
that the more fully a child understands the meaning 
of words, the more easily the teacher will create an 
interest in any subject through their instrumentality, 
it follows that, in the explanation of a subject, the 
simplest language must be used, and care must be 
taken that the exact meaning of every word be clearly 
apprehended. 

8. The cultivation of attention is of great impor- 
tance, also, on account of the influence which it has 
upon the memory. The power of retaining the im- 
pressions of facts or ideas, and of recalling them to 
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the mind, varies in proportion to the energy with 
which those facts or ideas originally entered the mind» 
and to the power of the faculty of association. All 
means, therefore, which tend to stimulate the atten- 
tion, so as to give strength, clearness, and vivacity to 
first impressions, must also tend to strengthen and 
improve the memory. An illustration of this state- 
ment, — namely, that tenacity of memory is' dependent 
upon the force of the first impressions, may he seen 
in the fact, that we all remember with greater dis- 
tinctness many of the events which forcibly arrested 
our attention in early life, than those which occurred 
at a more recent period ; and we frequently meet with 
aged persons, who can relate with wonderful minute- 
ness of detail circumstances which transpired fifty, 
sixty, or even seventy years ago, while others, which 
took place on the preceding day, are totally forgotten. 
§ 1. The power of recollection is also modified in 
a great degree by the power of association. The in- 
fluence of association on the memory, as upon nearly 
all our mental operations, is very remarkable, and 
demands the attentive consideration of the educator. 
By the principle of association two or more facts or 
ideas, which have been contemplated simultaneously 
or in immediate succession, become so intimately 
connected, that the recurrence to the mind of one of 
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these facts or ideas recalls the others with which it is 
associated. There is also another kind of association 
hj which a particular thought that has arisen in the 
mind suggests another to which, though not previously 
connected with it, it has a real or fictitious relation. 
This second idea suggests a third, the third a fourth, 
and so on. This process of ** simple suggestion," as it 
has been termed by Dr. Brown, may be carried on 
to any extent ; and we may be unable to discover 
any affinity between the first and last idea of the 
series, unless we can retrace each successive step of 
the process. 

The trains of thought which arise in the mind are 
for the most part dependent upon the nature of the 
subjects 10 which the mind has been habitually 
directed, and upon associations that have been pre- 
viously formed in connection with them. There are, 
however, certain principles of analogy upon which 
associations are formed, which it is customary to refer 
to three heads, viz., cause and effect, contiguity in 
time and place, resemblance and contrast. Perhaps 
of all associations, those of clause and effect produce 
the most lasting impression upon the memory. They 
are formed by the youthful mind with peculiar facility. 
Thus, light and heat are readily associated with the 
presence of the sun ; ice and snow with the cold of 
winter ; rain with clouds, Sec, Some of the associa- 
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lions referred to this head are of a most instructive 
nature ; such for example as virtue and happiness ; 
vice and misery; application of the mind with acquire- 
ment of knowledge ; industry with wealth ; extrava- 
gance with poverty, &c. Here also the education of 
children must be progressive. In storing their minds 
with associations, the judicious teacher will proceed 
from the simple to the complex, and will endeavour to 
impress these associations upon the memory by means 
of familiar illustrations and simple experiments. Local 
associations, or as'sociations which may be referred to 
contiguity of time and place, although of less impor- 
tance than those which have been described, must 
not be neglected in the cultivation of the memory. 
By means of these principles of association many 
valuable facts and ideas may be impressed upon the 
minds of the young : the greatest cafe, therefore, 
must be exendsed to prevent the formation of incor- 
rect associations, so that only those facts and ideas 
may be connected which have a rational relation to 
each other. Thus, for example, in teaching history, 
the attention of the pupil should be directed to all 
the most important events which occurred at one par- 
ticular period ; and by these means, in consequence of 
the law of association with respect to time and place, 
each of those events will be readily retained by the 
i^emory. 
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A great variety of associations may also be referred 
to resemblance. Objects, facts, and events become 
associated by producing in the mind resembling ideas. 
Thus the face of a person we have never before seen 
may suggest the conception of a relation or friend ; or 
a scene we behold for the first time reminds us of one 
with which we are familiar. In like manner the 
recollection of a certain fact or event recalls other 
facts or events to which it bears a resemblance. 

Associations are further formed by contrast^ as well 
as by resemblance, and dissimilar objects or conditions 
suggest one another. Thus the sight or conception 
of a wolf may suggest the idea of a lamb ; the con- 
ception of a giant that of a dwarf. When we behold a 
bird imprisoned in its cage, our thoughts immediately 
follow it through the pathless air ; or if we visit an 
old baronial mansion in a state of ruin and decay, its 
lofty halls unroofed and untenanted, the spectacle will 
not improbably call forth a conception of the same 
building in the day of its grandeur, when its courts 
were thronged with " noble knights and ladies gay/' 
and resounded with the hum of voices that have long 
been silent in the tomb. 

The associative power of resemblance and contrast 
is useful in cultivating both the memory and judg- 
ment of .children. It would be easy to enumerate 
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examples of the various ways in which this power may 
be rendered available; a few, however, will suffice. 

In tbe explanation of natural phenomena, a va- 
riety of simple experiments should be exhibited, in 
order that tbe ideas conveyed by them may be com- 
bined by the law of resemblance, and correct conclu- 
sions be deduced by the judgment. So, too, with 
regard to the formation of associations of contrast. 
Good and evil, right and wrong, honesty and dis- 
honesty, &c,, should be contrasted by the teacher in 
the most forcible manner; the advantages arising 
from virtuous habits should be compared with the 
ruinous consequences of vicious ones ; • a life spent in 
the employment of the faculties upon objects and pur- 
suits truly worthy of their regard, with a life wasted 
in indolence or trifled away in waking dreams and 
vain delusions. 

§ 3. The correctness, vivacity, and permanence of 
associations formed in the mind of a child, entirely 
depend upon the degree of attention primarily be- 
stowed upon the objects, facts, ideas, or events to 
which the mind has been directed; and, in like 
manner, the degree of attention is in proportion >to the 
interest excited. It is evident, therefore, that in all 
his teachings, it is the master*s duty to take the 
greatest care to awaken and sustain the interest. By 
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SO doing he will at once contribute to the improve- 
ment both of the attention and of the memory. In 
general this important point is altogether disregarded. 
It too often happens that the memories of children are 
exercised almost exclusively upon words, which, as I 
have before had occasion to remark, are merely the 
signs of ideas, the symbols by which associations are 
recalled ; while the teacher takes no trouble to ascer- 
tain whether the objects, facts, events, etc., to which 
they refer, be fully apprehended. The only thing 
gained by the child, who is the subject, or I may say 
the victim, of such an irrational method of teaching, 
will bo an increasing distaste for instruction. 

§ 3. Again, the indolent or ignorant teacher 
compels his pupils to repeat, time after time, lessons 
which, either from the improper manner in which 
they are presented to the mind, or in consequence of 
their being of too complex a nature for the intellectual 
capacity of children, are totally unintelligible, and, 
therefore, wholly devoid of interest. It is true that 
nothing so much strengthens the memory as repeti- 
tion ; if, however, the lesson so repeated be not 
understood^ the repetition of it will be an eflfort 
purely mechanical^ and consequently, as regards the 
acquirement of knowledge and the improvement of 
the mind, it will be vain and purposeless. 

H 
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§ 4. This error of addressing instruction excla- 
sively to the memory, while^e other faculties of the 
mind are not called into operation, is one of the 
greatest and most prevalent errors. Teachers are apt 
to overlook the fiEict that nature has assigned to each 
of the faculties a certain office in the mental economy, 
and that consequently it is the part of the educator 
so to train and cultivate each of those faculties as to 
enable it to perform its duties in an efficient manner. 
If, therefore, the memory or any one of the faculties be 
unduly exercised, it will impede the operation of 
others, and thus the harmony of the mind will be 
dcstroj'ed. The more easily knowledge is retained by 
the memory of a child, the more need is there for the 
exercise of judgment on the part of a teacher in 
directing his pupil's acquirement of knowledge ; for if 
the memory be improperly exercised, the reasoning 
faculties will thereby be weakened and impaired. 
Thus it not unfrequently happens that those who are 
endowed with an exceedingly sti*ong, capacious, and 
retentive memory, are greatly deficient in judgment : 
indeed the most powerful memoiies are sometimes 
found in persons whose minds are but little removed 
from idiotcy. That a powerful memory is by no 
means essential to a powerful intellect, is apparent 
from the fact that, in every department of philosophy 
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the most important discoveries have been made, the 
grandest achievements performed, by men whose 
memories were by no means the strongest. Not, how- 
ever, that I would be understood to consider a strong 
memory to be incompatible with great power of judg- 
ment, since there is much evidence in support of a 
contrary opinion. Thus we are told that Sallust 
could repeat any line of Demosthenes, and Drusus, 
the whole of Homer ; that Cyrus knew the name of 
every soldier in his vast army, and Themistocles, that 
of every citizen of Athens, a city of twenty thousand 
inhabitants. The amazing strength and capacity of 
recollection exhibited by these celebrated individuals 
is a sufficient proof that a most powerful memory can 
co-exist with a most vigorous judgment. Still in these 
instances the memory was not cultivated exclusively, 
but conjointly with the other faculties ; and it is upon 
this condition that I admit the value of a powerful 
memory. Thus cultivated it enlarges the sphere of the 
judgment, and forms a broad and solid basis for those 
influences which alone can render knowledge desirable. 
I therefore repudiate, and would gladly see abolished, 
that absurd system of education which bestows its 
care upon this faculty alone, to the entire neglect of 
ather important faculties, without a proper develop- 
ment of which, memory, however powerful, is of no 
•real value. 
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9. Having thus oflfered a few suggestions for the 
guidance of the teacher in cultivating the intuitive 
faculties and the memory, I shall now briefly consider 
tlie representative faculties, especially those of concep- 
tion and imagination. 

10. The cultivation of the formation of conceptions 
should be carried on conjointly with that of the per- 
ceptive faculty. It is well known that conceptions of 
things are formed in the mind long after the removal 
of the object by which impressions on the organs of 
sensation weie produced. Objects, therefore, having 
been examined in the manner described above, (see 
page l&J, should then be removed from sight, and the 
pupils should be required to describe their colour, 
form, magnitude, and other properties. They should 
also be asked to what uses they conceive that an 
object may be applied ; their opinion should be cor- 
rected, and the relation between the characteristics of 
a body and its uses carefully pointed out. As I have 
said before, in the case of memory and attention, so in 
like manner the vividness of our conceptions of 
objects, scenes, and events, is in direct proportion to 
the intensity of the emotions at first excited by them. 
Emotions of a pleasurable kind are peculiarly favour- 
able to the exercise of the conceptive faculty ; and 
lessons on the following subjects, if properly con- 
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ducted, are well calculated to excite and sustain these 
emotions : — 

/Astronomy, comprehending interesting and intelli- 
. gible facts respecting celestial phenomena. 

Geography, comprising a graphic description of 
distant countries, as well as of any peculiar manners 
and customs of the inhabitants. 

Chemistry, accompanied by simple experiments illus- 
trative of the wondrous transformations effected by 
the principle of chemical affinity, etc. 

Lessons in History, too, are eminently calculated to 
improve this important faculty — by which, I mean 
not merely an epitome of births and deaths, a chrono- 
logical table of battles and treaties, but history, which 
depicts in vivid colours those truly notable incidents 
and discoveries by which the civilization of a country 
has been promoted. 

Natural History is also a valuable instrument in the 
culture of conception ; and yet how seldom is it 
included in the educational curriculum ! And even 
when it is taught, in the great majority of cases it is 
taught injudiciously. Instead of accompanying his 
pupils to the woods and fields, and directing their 
attention to the character and structure of the various 
objects with which they come into contact, — trees, 
plants, flowers, rocks, etc., — the teacher condemns 
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them to pore over a ponderous nomenclature of tech- 
nicalities which are speedily forgotten, and which 
onlj serve to create an aversion to the study of tlfe 
objects to which they refer. 

11. The power, then, of forming vivid and accurate 
conceptions is a highly important acquisition ; and it 
is impossible to take too much care that the founda- 
tion of it be laid in clear and distinct perceptions ; for 
if, at an early period of life, imagination — of which I 
shall now speak — gains such influence as to call off the 
mind from observation, very injurious effects may be 
expected to follow. Much has been urged both for 
and against the cultivation of the imaginative faculty, 
and in general the supporters of either opinion have 
restricted themselves too much to a one-sided view of 
the question at issue. While some have ascribed to the 
culture of imagination an undue influence in the 
formation of the moral and intellectual character^ 
others, — and they include the majority of educators,-r- 
have contended that the frequent exercise of this faculty 
tends to impart to the young distorted views of things ; 
and that their minds become so accommodated thereby 
to visionary extravagances, as to be completely dis- 
qualified for the stern realities and important pursuits 
of life. The methods of teaching, respectively adopted 
by the advocates of these theories, are equally injurious. 
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The imagiDation, like every other faculty of mind, has 
heen designed hy the Creator to he the means of pro- 
moting the well-being of man; and like all other 
endowments from on high, it must be used and not 
abused. The sound and proper exercise of it may be 
made to contribute to the cultivation of all that is 
virtuous and estimable in human character. It is a 
great promoter of human activity and industry. It 
creates in our minds a conception of the advantages 
to be derived from the acquisition af some attainable 
good, and thus it prevents us from resting satisfied 
with our present condition of knowledge and virtue, 
and urges us continually to renewed exertions in 
pursuit of something higher and nobler. It is, more- 
over, necessary to the production of some of the 
best emotions of our nature. By it a reflection, as it 
were, is imparted to the mind, of the joys, son'ows, 
fears, and necessities of others ; and in this way it 
excites our sympathy and stimulates the benevolent 
affections. It tends to engender such feelings and 
emotions as will issue in those mutual acts of kind- 
ness by which the ties of friendship are strengthened, 
and the harmony of society sustained. 

§ 1. I believe, then, that the imagination, (hough 
not capable of exerting so powerful an influence on 
the mental and moral constitution as some have 
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asserted, is nevertheless a most powerfal auxiliary to 
improvement. But in order that it may be capable 
of performing its appointed duties in a proper manner, 
it must be carefully trained and regulated ; and per- 
haps there is no faculty of mind, the cultivation of 
which demands such skilful management and vigilant 
supervision. The wanderings of imagination, so much 
to be feared, are, in general, not so much the result of 
an undue cultivation of this faculty as of the want of 
cultivation of it altogether. If the imagination be left 
to its own guidance, if it be allowed to exercise itselt 
without restraint upon any subject that enters the 
thoughts, the greatest injury will be done to the other 
faculties. The powers of perception will soon become 
enfeebled, habits of attention will not be formed, and 
the reasoning faculty will be impaired. If this ten- 
dency of the mind to wander be not checked in 
childhood, in after-life it will give rise to the most 
serious evils. The mind will become so much the 
slave of every incidental association, that no pursuit 
will be followed with that steady perseverance and 
undivided attention, by which alone success can be 
achieved. How, then, can the imagination be so 
cultivated, that it may rather contribute to, than 
hinder, the due development of the other faculties ? 
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§ 3. The secret consists in sarrounding the child 
with objects and scenes, the contemplation of which 
will tend to ennoble the mind, and in removing 
all such as are calculated to excite desires which can 
never be realized, or are suggestive of pleasures which 
can never be enjoyed. If this be true, it is obvious 
that access to works of fiction must be sparingly 
granted. I cannot better express my own opinion 
in regard to the effects produced upon the mind by 
fictitious narrative than by quoting from a writer of 
high authority.* ** Without entering minutely upon 
the merits of this controversy, I think it may be con- 
tended that two evils are likely to arise from much 
indulgence in works of fiction. The one is a tendency 
to give way to the wild play of the imagination, 'a 
practice most deleterious both to the intellectual and 
moral habits. The other is a disruption of the har- 
mony which ought to exist between the moral relations 
and the conduct, — a principle of extensive and impor- 
tanjt influence. In the healthy state of the moral 
feelings, for example, the emotion of sympathy, excited 
by a tale of sbrrow, ought to be followed by some 
eflTorts for the relief of the sufferer. When such rela- 
tions in real life are listened to from time to time 
without any such efforts, the emotion gradually 
becomes weakened, and that moral condition is pro- 

* Dr. Abercrombie, on the Intellectnal Powers. 
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duced which wo coll selfishness, or hardness of heart. 
Fictitious tales of sorrow appear to have a similar 
tendency ;— the emotion is produced without the cor- 
responding conduct ; and when this habit has been 
indulged, the result seems to be, that a cold and 
barren sentimentalism is produced, instead of the 
habit of active benevolence. If fictitious narratives 
be employed for depicting scenes of vice, another evil 
of the greatest magnitude is likely to result from 
them, even though the conduct exhibited should be 
shown to end in remorse and misery. For by mere 
familianty with vice, an injury is done to the youthful 
mind, which is in no degree compensated for by the 
moral at the close." The world of nature offers to 
our contemplation a boundless store of objects, scenes, 
and phenomena, more intei*esting by far than the 
creations of the most imaginative genius. Nature is 
the best cultivator of imagination : let the teacher 
accustom his pupils to regard with attention the won- 
ders she displays. Let him foster with assiduous care 
a love of the sublime and beautiful. The influence 
of scenery upon the imagination is very powerful ; 
and a landscape, with all its charming diversity of 
hill, valley, woodland, and stream, — the heaven studded 
with countless stars, — the mighty ocean, irresistible 
in its strength, — the grandeur and majesty of a thun- 
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der storm, — aro all calculated to produce a real and 
lasting elevation of mind. Regarded aright, such 
objects as these enlarge our conceptions of the wis- 
dom, power, and beneficence of the Creator, and afford 
us additional motives to aspire to higher attainments 
in knowledge and virtue. 

The teacher, then, should seize every opportunity of 
pointing out to his pupils whatever in the world of 
nature is most worthy of regard ; care, however, being 
taken to avoid passing too rapidly from one object to 
another, lest the impressions produced by the foi*mer 
may be overlaid and obliterated by others. 

The influence of art as well as of nature should be 
made use of, under proper restrictions, in the culture 
of the imagination ; and those teachers are fortunate 
who possess the means of familiarizing their pupils 
with well-executed prints, engravings, statues, etc. 
Children should also be accustomed to the examina- 
tion of approved architectural designs, and should be 
shown in what the particular beauty or excellence 
of a building consists. 

12. These, then, are my views on the cultivation of 
the faculties of conception and imagination. 1 now 
proceed to offer a few remarks on the development of 
the cognitive and cogitative faculties, or, as they are 
preferably called, the faculties of the^ understanding. 
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I employ the latter general term, (though in reality it 
comprehends all the preceding intellectual faculties), 
principally wilh regard to judgment, as the representa- 
tive of the former class, and reasoning as the represen- 
'tative of the latter. 

13. There is no faculty of mind more essential in 
the pursuit of truth, than that of an accurately dis- 
criminating judgment — a faculty upon the possession 
of which the acquisition of all that can truly be called 
knowledge materially depends. Those highly impor- 
tant operations of the judgment, viz , the quick and 
accurate perception of resemblances among divei'sities, 
and of diversity in the midst of resemblances, should 
therefore be exercised in every stage of the intellec- 
tual life, according to the degree of development 
which the understanding has reached. 

§ 1. Good judgment can of course only be based 
upon sound and clear perceptions ; it is of the greatest 
importance, therefore, that the perceptive powers of 
children should bo exercised as early as possible. 
During the period of infancy, before the meaning of 
•words is understood, there is, however, more to be done 
in this respect, by allowing a child full scope for its 
own efforts, than by any attempt on our part to convey 
direct instruction. An infant intently gazing upon 
an object, or examining it with his little hands and 
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lips, is as usefully employed as the fondest parent 
can wish him to be. 

§ 2. Before words become the signs of voluntary 
action, all that can be done is to expose the child to 
sensations, and to allow them to fix the attention. If 
possible, let the objects of sense be brought into view 
under different aspects, and be exposed to examina- 
tion by the different senses* Afterwards, more direct 
efforts may be made to develope the judgment; for the 
acquisition of clear perceptions does not necessarily 
induce the operations of comparison and discrimina* 
tion. Clear perceptions are only the foundation of an 
accurate judgment. As soon, therefore, as children 
understand the meaning of common words, even 
though they cannot properly employ them, the faculty 
of comparison should frequently be brought into exer-* 
cise. At first the objects of compaiison should, as 
much as possible, be such that the compaiison may 
be suggested by the wants of the case ; and this 
system of instruction should consequently be only 
employed upon objects which are completely within 
the grasp of the mind. The teacher will never be at 
a loss to frame such objects, since the familiar things 
with which children are surrounded furnish constant 
materials on which to exercise the discriminative 
faculty. He must not, however, be disappointed, if 
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the result of his endeavours do not equal his expecta- 
tions. We are speaking of early childhood, a period 
at which there is no necessity for our making con- 
tinual efforts for the development of this faculty ; and 
our care should be rather to avoid all forcing or over- 
taxing of the child*s powers, and to exercise them only 
upon such subjects as are suitable to their state of 
progress. So, when children are advancing in age, 
experience, and knowledge, the study of the various 
branches of mathematics is one of the best means for 
the culture of judgment It accustoms the mind to 
reasoning, and at the same time teaches it how to 
check and correct that reasoning at every step. It 
serves also as a correction to the wild flights of 
imagination, and gives proportionate vigour to the 
understanding. 

14. Of all the powers, however, with which the 
mind of man has been endowed, there is none so 
noble, none by which he is so widely seperated from 
the brute creation, as the faculty of reasoning* Brutes, 
with but few exceptions, are as susceptible to impres* 
sions upon the organs of sensation as man himself; 
indeed, as is well known, the senses of many animals 
are capabk of much more extended power than those of 
man. Animals arc also provided with certain mental 
faculties ; and they have a language, either of sounds 
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or signs, which is perfectly adapted to their wants and 
necessities. In fact, with regard to his corporeal struc- 
ture, man possesses no single function of the body 
which belongs exclusively to him, and would abso- 
lutely distinguish him from all other creatures. But 
with regard to his mental faculties the case is differ- 
ent ; and though we may trace in the lower animals 
of creation evidences of distinct mental actions, — such 
as are commonly known under the name of instinct, — 
yet we see nothing, in their case, of that suitable 
union and co-relation of faculties, and the consequent 
capability of bringing them to a higher degree of 
perfection, which we notice in the ordinary life of the 
human race. The highest state of perfection, which 
the cogitative power of the animal can reach, is still 
very far below the lowest state of perfection of the 
same power in man. * 

Beason^ then, is a faculty capable of the most exten- 
sive cultivation : if its improvement be neglected, or 
if it be improperly conducted, the most serious evils, 
individual as well as social, will arise ; in fact, both 
the moral and intellectual character of a man will, in 
the majority of instances, be totally ruined. 

§ 1. The process of reasoning may, however, be 
expected to go on successfully, where the judgment 
has been well educated. This operation begins at a 
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very early period of life; indeed the mental process is 
often independent of words. The direct exercise of it 
seems not to be desirable until the mind has acquired 
some degree of vigour, more especially until the judg- 
ment has been tolerably well cultivated, and a consider- 
able acquaintance with words acquired : and there is the 
less need for this,, because in Qvery part of early educa-- 
tion, there are circumstances of constant occurrence, 
of which we can continually avail ourselves, which 
will serve to bring the reasoning faculty into suffi- 
cient exercise and give it a right direction. The 
reason of the young must therefore be cultivated 
with the utmost caution, and with a constant regard 
to the particular stages of intellectual development. 
The exercise of it, to be beneficial, must be spon- 
taneous. If it be exercised upon the same object 
for" too long a time, or if the mind be required to 
investigate any subject above the level of its com- 
prehension, serious injury will result to its con- 
stitution. Single acts only of reasoning should, 
therefore, be employed in the early periods of educa- 
tion. Thus, if ever a chain of reasoning be suggested, 
it should, in fact, be made to consist of single uncon- 
nected reasonings in the first place ; the links shoul^ 
all be comprehended separately before they are joined 
together. When a child is far enough advanced to 
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pursue a train of premises and conclusions, there can 
then be no lack of subjects on which to exercise the 
reasoning faculty : the mathematical as well as phy- 
sical sciences will by that time be most appropriate 
subjects of study, sinoe they abound with simple facts 
and principles well calculated to arrest the attention, 
and therefore to excite the voluntary exercise of 
reason. 

§ 2. In teaching the 'various branches of Natural 
Philosophy, logical order should always give way to 
natural order. The actual and visible facts, therefore, 
which constitute the subject-matter of a science, 
should be presented to the consideration of children, 
and explained to them in simple and colloquial 
language^ before they are required to study its technical 
parts, — the signs, symbols, etc., made use of. 

§ 3. The study of the dead languages also contri- 
butes much to the improvement of the reasoning 
faculty : though it should not be pursued, as is the 
case in many of our colleges and schools, to the neg- 
lect of other matters of far greater practical utility. 
It would occupy too great a space were I to enter into 
a discussion of the various arguments which have been 
adduced in favour of an education in which the study 
of the ancient languages occupies the highest place ; 
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but I am unwilling to leave the subject without briefly 
adverting to some of the most important of them. 

§ 4. It is argued that the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages are the native tongues of poetry, wit, eloquence^ 
and taste ; and that consequently, if we would attain 
these accomplishments, we must draw them exclu- 
sively from the same source. Now all must admit the 
premises of the argument, but the accuracy of the 
conclusion deduced appears questionable ; since it is 
impossible to deny that there are other means whereby 
these accomplishments may be, and are, procured. 
What is desirable, therefore, is not to abolish the 
study of dead languages, but to allot to them a less 
prominent place than that which is at present assigned 
them as subjects of education. Our own and other 
modem languages are richer in endowments than 
the languages of the Greeks and Eomans ; and, 
moreover, in them the poetry, wit, and oratory of the 
ancients have been incorporated with a vast store of 
elegance, pathos, and criticism, of which the poets and 
orators of antiquity had no conception. I maintain, 
then, that the English language, if taught as it ought 
to be taught, and subjected to a critical and logical 
V analysis, will at least as fully repay the labours of the 
student as the languages of Greece and Borne. It is 
quite true that the works of Plato and Aristotle, 
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Cicero, Seneca, and others, contain very much that is 
valuable and instructive ; that the majestic simplicity 
of Homer, the elaborate polish of Virgil, and the 
poetical excellencies of many whose names I leave 
the reader to supply for himself, have never been 
equalled in modem days ; that there is very much, in 
fact, which is good, and noble, and useful, to be learned 
from the writings of the ancient heathen world : but 
on the other hand it is also equally true, that many of 
the authors in constant use in our schools abound 
with descriptions of scenes, and of characters, and of 
every species of wickedness, calculated to debase and 
defile the youthful mind. The degrading and dis- 
gusting rites and ceremonies of the foul superstitions 
of the 'ancient heathen nations, their vicious mytho- 
logy, the lewd tales they had to tell of their gods 
and gqddesses, — all these are arguments against the 
exclusiveness of a classical education ; and I would 
maintain that, as a means of intellectual training, 
there is no exclusive advantage to be gained by the 
study of the dead languages; and that the chief 
benefit which that study confers is that it affords an 
exercise highly beneficial for the development of the 
mental faculties, and for the exercise of patience, 
attention, accuracy, discrimination, and ingenuity. 
But the experience of centuries has proved that the 
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practical value of the knowledge gained does not bear 
any proportion to the labour and the time expended 
upon its acquisition ; and that in ninety-nine cases 
out of the hundred, that knowledge, which has been 
the result of eight or nine years' toil and drudgery, 
is forgotten, after, school has been left> in as many 
months. 

§ 5. Of course I admit that to professional men, 
such as clergymen, lawyers, and physicians, a know- 
ledge of the Greek and Latin languages is indispens- 
able ; as it is also to all who would understand the 
literature of the scientific world, or the standard 
writings of our own or any other tongue. But then, it 
does not by any means follow that the curriculum of 
such youths as are intended for the learned profes- 
sions should be exclusively restricted to the study of 
classical literature, and that other subjects from which 
great, if not equal, advantage might be derived, should 
be totally neglected. Until verj lately, however, this 
system was practised in many of our schools and 
colleges ; and even now, although a change is stealing 
over us, and there are evidences of tlie introduction of 
more liberal opinions at our Universities, as well 
as at Eton and other great public schools, yet too 
much prominence is still given to the study of the 
classical works of the Greeks and Romans, while the 
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sciences occupy but a secondary place. And thus it is 
by no means a rare case that we meet still, in our age, 
with a so-called gentleman of education^ who knows 
his Homer, the Greek plays, and Horace almost by 
heart, who can write Greek and Latin prose with con- 
siderable correctness, and versify ly^ith purity and 
beauty, — ^but who*, nevertheless, can scarcely work a 
sum in compound addition, whose knowledge of 
mathematics would shame a mechanic, while his 
general information would raise a smile on the face 
of a National school-boy. 

16. I have now briefly described the means whereby 
the principal faculties of the mind may be successfully 
cultivated, and pointed out some of the errors which 
appear to me to exist in the present systems of educa- 
tion. To the teacher a comprehensive knowledge of 
intellectual philosophy is of incalculable value. It is 
to the want of this knowledge, to the utter ignorance 
upon the subject of mind that prevails amongst 
the majority of teachers, that the errors to which I 
have alluded are attributable ; for unless a man has 
thoroughly studied the powers and capabilities of a 
complicated machine,— unless he has carefully exa- 
mined the movements of its springs, wheels, valves, 
etc.,^t is impossible that he can so control and apply 
those powers as to produce the most advantageous 
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results. In like manner^ unless the teacher has 
thoroughly investigated the subject of intellectual 
philosophy, — unless he has attentively studied the 
laws by which the powers and faculties of the youthful 
mind (a machine far more complicated than any of 
human contrivance) are regulated, — it is impossible 
that he can so cultivate the various principles of our 
nature, speculative as well as active, so direct and 
control the mental, moral, and physical powers, as to 
bring them to that degree of development to which 
they are capable of attaining — impossible that he can 
so adapt his method of instruction to the capacities of 
his pupils, that the great and essential object of educa- 
tion, '' the training of mortal immortal, for earth, for 
heaven," — may be accomplished. . 



THE END. 
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Works, arranged in simple language in the form of Question 
and Answer. 18mo. 2s. 6d. half-bound. 

Guy's (Joseph, Sen.) New British Expositor ; 
Or, Sequel to his British Spelling Book. Containing an Al- 
phabetical Collection of the most useful, usual, and proper 
words in the English Language ; Divided, Accented, and the 
Meaning given according to the purest Definitions. To which 
are added many useful Tables. 16th Edition, enlarged. 12mo. 
Is. 6d. cloth. 
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Guy's (Joseph Sen.) New British Beader ; 
Or, Sequel to bin New British Spelling Book. OontaiDing a 
variety of Easy Lessons, ^ith Woodcuts. 13th Edition, im- 
proved. l2mo. 3s. 6d. roan. 

Guy's (Joseph, Sen.) School Geography ; 
On a new and easy plan . With seven new Maps, finely en- 
graved by Becker. 26th Edition, enlarged and thoroughly 
corrected; to which is now added Physical Geography. Boyal 
18mo. price 3s. Bound in red. — Key to the Problems and 
Questions, price Is. 6d. sewed. 

Guy's (Joseph, Sen.) Tutor's Assistant ; 
Or, Complete School Arithmetic, with the first Question of 
every series in each rule worked at length. 20th Edition, 
carefully corrected. 12mo. 2g. bound. — Key to ditto, 12mo. 
4s. 6d. bound. 

Guy's (Joseph, Sen.) School Question Book 
On Ancient and Modern History, Biography, Geography, 
Astronomy, and a variety of Miscellaneous Subjects. With a 
Frontispiece Chart of History. 11th Edition, corrected and 
brought dovm to the present time, with Coloured Chart of 
leading Events in History. 12mo. 4s. 6d. roan. 

Hopkins' Exercises in Orth{)graphy, 
On an improved plan ; containing much valuable information 
on various subjects. New Edition, with ez);ensive additions. 
18mo. Is. 6d. cloth. 
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Hopkins' Exercises in Composition, 
On an improved plan ; containing mach valaable information 
on yarions subjects. 18th Edition, with extensive additions. 
18mo. Is. 6d. cloth. 

Key to Hopkins' Exercises 
In Orthography and Composition. 4th Edition, with additions. 
ISmo. Is. 6d. cloth. 

Hopkins' Pupil's Manual of Exereises 
In Mental Arithmetic ; containing Twenty-five Thonsand 
Questions, with the Rules for their Calculation. 4th Edition. 
Fcp. 2s. cloth. 

Hopkins' Teacher's Manual 
Of Exercises in Mental Arithmetic; containing Twenty-five 
Thousand Questions, with the Answers and the Rules for their 
Calculation : forming a Key to the Pupil's Manual of Mental 
Arithmetic. 2nd Edition. Fc]^. Ss. 6d. cloth. 

Horatii Flacci Opera Omnia. 
Ex recensione F. G. Doering : with Explanatory Notes by 
Charles Anthon, LLD. New Edition, (Priestley's) with an 
Index of Names and Places. 12mo. 7s. 6d. doth. 

Jacobs' (Frederick) Latin Reader. 
Part I.: a Selection of Classical Beauties, from PhsBdrus and the 
best Latin Historians, with the addition of the Quantity where 
requisite, and of Notes, painting out the Derivation and Con- 
struction of difficult words. 18th Edition. 18mo. da. 6d. 
cloth (Simpkin and Co.) 
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Jacobs* Latin Header. 
Part n. : Selections from the Works of Cicero, livy, Nepos, 
Justin, and others, by which the pupil Is at once introduced to 
the fine passages and pure writers oi Antiquity without en- 
countering difficulties beyond his strength : with Notes (where 
essential.) 10th Edition. l2mo. 3s. cloth. 

Jones* Notes of Lessons. 
The Theory and Practice of Notes of Lessons, adapted for the 
use of Teachers, Students in Training, and Popil Teachers, 
with numerous Examples. By John Jones, Certificated Teacher, 
Head Master of the Countess of Harewood's School, Hare- 
wood. 2nd Edition, enlarged. 12mo. 2s. cloth. 

** Cannot be too highly recomended for its many excellent 
rules and practical suggestions.** — EducatioTial Gazette. 

Joyce's Scientific Dialogues, by J. H. Pepper, F.C.S. 
&c. Scientific Dialogues for the Instruction and Entertain- 
ment of Young People ; in which t)»e first principles of Natural 
and Experimental Philosophy are fully explained. By the Bey. 
J. Joyce ; with improvements by Dr. Olinthus Gregory, and 
large additions by C. Y. Walker, Esq., F.R.S., <fec. A new and 
enlarged Edition, containing the recent additions to Science, 
by John Henry Pepper, Esq.,F.C.S., A. Inst. C. E., Lecturer on 
Science at the Crystal Palace, <fec. &c,, with several new En- 
gravings on wood. Foolscap, 5s. cloth. 

A Companion to Joyce's Scientific Dialogues ; 
Containing a complete set of Questions and other Exercises, 
fbr the Examination of Pupils. Adapted to the above Edition. 
Fcp. 28. 6d. cloth. 
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Le Breton's French Scholar's First Book ; 
Comprising a concise view of French Grammar, Yooabnlary^ 
and a Collection of Phrases. 12th Edition, carefolly revised. 
12mo. Ss. cloth. 

Levizac's French and English Dictionary. 
In conformity with the last edition of the Dictionary of the 
French Academy : in Two Parts ; with a Copious Introdaction 
on the Pronunciation of the French Language, and on the 
Varieties of the declinable Parts of Speech. Kevised and 
amended by N. Lambert. 16th Edition, 12mo. 6s. 6d. roan. 

Lord's (John) Modem Europe. 
A School History. A New Edition, with 3 additional Chapters, 
bringing the History down to the Peace of Villafranca in 1859. 
11th Thousand, crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

Martinelli's Italian and French Dictionary. 
In Two Parts. Italian — French ; IVench — Italian. Abridged 
from Alberti's, with the technical terms of the Arts and 
Sciences, a Geographical Dictionary, and Coigugation of Verbs. 
For the use of both Italians and French. Bevised by M. San- 
tagnello. 7th London Edition. 1 vol. 9s. roan; or 2 vols. 
8s. 6d. sewed. 

Morrison's (Chas.) System of Practical Book-keeping, 

In Five Sets of Books, applicable to all kinds of business of 
Individual and Partnership Concerns, by Single Entry, Double 
Entry in Present Practice, and a New Method, which obtains 
the same result by two Entries as the present practice hjfowr. 
Illustrated by engraved forms. .8th Edition, 8vo. 8s. half- 
bound calf. 
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Nottelle's French Simplified. 
A Complete Course of French Studies, comprehending a Voca- 
hnlary, a Grammar, a Phrase, Beading, and Pronouncing Book : 
also Historical and Conversational Exercises on a new system. 
With numerous Anecdotes. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

0'Gorman*s (Daniel) Intuitive Calculations. 
The most concise methods ever puhlished. Designed for the 
use of all classes. 22nd Edition (thirtieth thousand), greatly 
enlarged and improved, with the groundwork of a Mercantile 
and Mechanical Education. Crovm 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

0'Gonnan*s (Daniel) Self-Instructing Book-keeping, 
By Single and Double Entry, with New Forms of Subsidiary 
Books and Company's Accounts. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

Parkhurst's Greek and English Lexicon to the New 
Testament ; With Additions by the late H. J. Bose, B. D. ; to 
which is prefixed a plain and easy Greek Grammar. New 
Edition, carefully revised, with an Appendix of Proper Names, 
by J. E, Major, D. D. roy. 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

Pemn*s New and Easy Method of Learning the Spel- 
ling and Pronunciation of the French Language. Revised 
and edited by C. Gros. New edition, 12mo. 2s. cloth. 

Pinnock's Comprehensive Grammar of the English ^ 
Language : With Exercises written in a Familiar Style, accom- 
panied with Questions for Examination, and Notes Critical 
and Explanatory. 9th Edition, improved and enlarged. 12mo. 
4s 6d. roan. 
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Pinnock's Comprehensive Grammar of- Sacred Geo- 
graphy and History. With Maps, '\niew8, Costumes ^o. 18mo. 
4s. 6d. roan. 

Pinnock*s Comprehensive Grammar of Modem Geo- 
graphy and History. With Maps, Views, Gostames, ^o. 18mo . 
58. 6d. roan. 

Pinnock*s Comprehensive Grammar of Ancient Geo- 
g^phy and Histozy. With Maps, Views, Costumes, iso. 18mo. 
4s. 6d. roan. 

Report of an Educational Tour in Germany, France, 
HoUand, and parts of Great Britain and Ireland. By Horaee 
Mann, Esq., with Preface and Notes hy W. B. Hodgson, LL.D. 
late Principal of Chorlton High School, Manchester. Fcp., 
2s.6d. sewed. 

Boss* Manual of English History for Senior Glasses 
in Schools ; or, a Second Book for Pupils preparing for Public 
Examinations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth, 

Ross* Analysis of the Stuart Period of English His- 
tory. For the Use of Students preparing for Public Exami- 
nations ; with copious Notes. Fcp. 6s. cloth. 

Carefully and judiciously put together.**— iit^ikeum. 

Ross* Outlines of English History for Junior Classes 
in Schools ; or, a Rrst Book for Puptts preparing for PaUic 
Examinations. 2d Edition, revised and corrected, fcp. 28. 6d. 
cloth. 

'* There is life and symmetry here, which is so often sacri. 
ficed in the process of abbreyiation." — Papers for the School- 
master. 
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Schmid's (Christoph Von) Tales for Children. 
Translated by the Rev. Bichard Cox Hales, M.A., of Magdalen 
Hall, and Sector of Carfax, Oxford. 2d Edition, with a Fron- 
tispiece. Is. 6d. cloth. 

Schrevelius* Lexicon, Greek & English (Valpy's, by 
Dr. Major). With many New Words added, and a copins 
English and Greek Lexicon. Edited by Dr. Major, Head 
Master of King's College School, London. Improved by the 
further addition of many Words, and a mach extended variety 
of -Meanings. 9th Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Simsou 's Elements of Euclid ; 
The first Six Books, together with the Eleventh and Twelfth, 
with the Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry and 
an account of Logarithms, by the Eev. A. Bobertson, D. D. 
25th Edition, by S. Maynard. 8vo. 98. bound. 

Thrower's Questions in Arithmetic. 
Questions in Arithmetic, by William Thrower, Arithmetical 
Master in the English Department of the Free Grammar 
School of King Edward YI., Birmingham. New Edition. 
12mo. 2s. cloth. 

Tyler's Elements of General History, Ancient and 
Modem : to which are added, a Comparative View of Andent 
and Modem Geography, and a Table of Chronology. With 
Two Maps, Frontispiece, and Vignette. A new Edition, con- 
tinued to the End of the Russian War, 24mo. 3s. 6d. doth. — 
(Oliver and Boyd's English Classic Edition). 
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Tyler*s Elements of General History, Ancient and 
Modern ; With a ContLnuation to the Peace of 1815, by Dr. 
Nares. New Edition, revised, and continued to the present 
Time, by J. Hill Barton. 8?o. 148. cL 

Walkingame's Tutor's Assistant, by Eraser ; 
Being a Compendium of Arithmetic, and a complete Question 
Book. Modernized and improved by J. Eraser. New Edition. 
12mo. 2s. cloth. 

Key to the above, 
Containing Solutions of all the Exercises, Ssc. by Eraser. 
I2mb. 3s. cloth. 

White's (Rev. John) Practical system of Mental Arith- 
metic ; or a New Method of making Calculations by the Action 
of a Thought ; illustrated by numerous Examples and copious 
Notes. With an Appendix, containing many useful Tables. 
4th Edition. 12mo. 38. 6d. cloth. 

White's (Rev^ John) Tutor's Expeditious Assistant. 
Founded on a New Discovery, and arranged so as to enable the 
Schoolmaster, at the mere glance of any sum therein, to ascer- 
tain its correctness, and to point at the moment to any Figure 
incorrectly placed ; the Rules of Direct and Inverse propor- 
tion are contracted in every case : the whole rendered familiar 

by copions Notes. 4th Edition, 12mo. 2s. cloth. 

» 

Wilson's (S.) Geography Simplified ; 
A brief Summary of the Principle Features of the Great Divi- 
sions of the Earth, <&c. Srd Edition, corrected and improved. 
18mo. 2s. bound. 



